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MORTGAGE CREDIT 
IN THE PHELPS-GORHAM PURCHASE 


ROBERT W. SILSBY* 


N ENGLISH visitor, Adam Hodgson, who stepped off 
Aes lake boat from Queenston at Rochester in the late 

summer of 1820, made a keen observation on the abil- 
ity to buy on credit in a frontier community. He had noticed 
‘cash store’ painted over stores in many parts of the United 
States, “to tell the customers that the shopkeepers sell only 
for cash, while they may almost be induced to sell even a 
thimble on credit.’ Similar comments on the prevalence 
of credit buying and its resulting burden of debt are found 
in the accounts of many who traveled through the Phelps- 
Gorham Purchase of western New York during the settling 
period. Early historians of the area likewise often refer to 
the great amount of debt among the settlers. Detailed studies 
of the area, which have revealed something of the nature of 
the creditor-debtor relationship, have been concerned largely 
with great landholders such as the Holland Land Company 
and the Pulteney Associates.2 These reveal little of the 
numerous other mortgage holders who helped finance the 
early economic growth of the area. This study is an attempt 
to describe in quantitative fashion the nature of mortgage 


credit in the Phelps-Gorham Purchase during the years 1790 
to 1820.5 


The area under study derives its name from two early 
land speculators, Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham, who 
purchased the land from Massachusetts in 1788. Their Pur- 
chase was bounded east by the Pre-emption Line,‘ north by 
Lake Ontario, south by the Pennsylvania border, and west 
by a line running north from the Pennsylvania border to the 


* Dr. Silsby, a former instructor in history at Hobart College, is now 
Chairman of the Citizenship Education Department at Kenmore West Senior 
High School, Kenmore, N. Y. This paper is part of a doctoral dissertation 
recently completed under Professor Paul W. Gates at Cornell University. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MorRTGAGES GIVEN TO PURCHASE LAND 
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The percentages in the first four columns are based on the total number of 
mortgages for each year that could be identified either as given to purchase 
land or not. Because in many cases deeds were not recorded, the totals in this 
table will not equal the total mortgages executed for each year. When a 
mortgage was executed within six months after the purchase of the property 
by the mortgagor, it was assumed that the instrument represented all or 
part of the purchase money. 

These statistics were compiled from data taken from the deed and mortgage 
records in the offices of the County Clerk of Ontario County, Canandaigua, 
New York; Steuben County, Bath, New York; Wayne County, Lyons, New 
York; Monroe County, Rochester, New York; Livingston County, Geneseo, 
New York and Yates County, Penn Yan, New York. 

* The percentages in the fifth column are based on the total number of 
mortgages given in purchasing land (ie. on Column 4). 
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confluence of Canaseraga Creek and the Genesee River, then 
along the river to a point two miles north of Avon, then 
west twelve miles and then northeasterly so as to remain 
twelve miles west of the Genesee river, to Lake Ontario. The 
statistical portions of this study are based on this area, ex- 
cluding that part west of the Genesee River and six town- 
ships in the southwest corner which early became a part of 
Allegany County. Three full counties and parts of four 
others have been carved out of this area since the period of 
early settlement. 

The largest single factor affecting the volume of mortgage 
credit in the Phelps-Gorham Purchase throughout the period, 
was the desire to purchase land. An examination of Column 
4, Table 1, reveals that a very high percentage of mortgages 
were given for this purpose. The extremely high percentages 
from 1793 through 1796 reflect the generous policies em- 
ployed by Charles Williamson, agent of the Pulteney Associ- 
ates. Usually the amiable Pulteney agent facilitated his land 
sales by executing a deed and taking a mortgage for the full 
amount of the purchase price. But even after Williamson 
had been replaced in the agency and the policy of giving 
deeds and taking mortgages was abandoned, the number of 
mortgages executed to finance the purchase of land remained 
high. During 21 of the 28 years covered in Table 1, 70 per 
cent or more of the mortgages were given for this purpose. 
In only one year, 1819, did the percentage fall below 60 
per cent. 

By far the most common arrangement for the person who 
wished to buy land was for the seller to take the mortgage 
rather than some third party lending to the purchaser. The 
statistics in Column 2 indicate the percentage of mortgages 
in which this sort of bargain was made. The four years from 
1793 through 1796, during which the Pulteney agent was 
selling land and taking a mortgage on it for the purchase 
price, represent the greatest incident by far. Yet it is true 
that for 21 of the 28 years, 60 per cent or more of the mort- 
gages executed were given by the purchaser to the seller. In 
only two years, 1808 and 1820, did the percentage fall below 
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Table 2 


PERCENTAGE OF MortTGAGES HELD BY NONRESIDENTS 
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' The percentages in this table are based on the total number of mortgages 
executed in each year. In the Column headed “England,” are included the 
mortgages made to Charles Williamson. Because the English owners were not 
legally able to hold the land in their own names, Williamson took title to the 
‘land and thus the mortgages were made to him. 

Compiled from data taken from the mortgage records in the offices of the 
County Clerk of Ontario County, Canandaigua, New York and Steuben 
Courty, Bath, New York. 

* Indicates less than 14 of 1%. 
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50 per cent. On the other hand, Column 3 reveals that in 
no year did the percentage of mortgages given by purchaser 
of land to a third party exceed 23 per cent of those executed. 
In 15 of the 28 years, it amounted to less than 10 per cent. 

Not only was the potential land buyer apt to secure credit 
for his purchase from the seller, but very often he could buy 
his land without a down payment. The statistics in Column 
5 indicate the number and percentage of mortgages given 
to purchase land in which the mortgage was for the full pur- 
chase price. It is evident that in the purchase of land this 
kind of bargain was fairly common. Again the most startling 
figures appear in the years when Charles Williamson was 
running the land business for Sir William Pulteney and his 
associates. But in 17 years of this period, 40 per cent or more 
of the land sales made on mortgage credit were consumated 
with no down payment. In no case were less than 20 per cent 
of the land sales made under this agreement. Nor was this 
purely an act of generosity. The important thing often was 
to sell the land to someone who would settle and make im- 
provements. The smallest improvement, a log cabin and a 
few acres cleared, would enhance the value of the land so 
that if the purchaser were unable to complete his payments, 
the seller could regain title and sell it to another party at a 
higher price. 

To what extent did the residents of the Purchase depend 
upon nonresident capital to finance their land purchases or 
other needs? Table 2 gives the number and percentage of 
mortgages held by nonresidents and similar data for the 
five most important areas from which this credit came. Dur- 
ing the first five years, 1793 through 1797, mortgages held 
by those outside the area made up a large percentage of that 
type of credit. The greatest single factor was, of course, the 
numerous mortgages held by Charles Williamson, given in 
the purchase of land from the Pulteney Associates. Beginning 
in 1798, there was never again a time through 1820 when 
nonresidents held as many as 50 per cent of the mortgages. 
This was not always true with respect to the amount of capi- 
tal invested, however. On a few occasions after 1798, the 
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total amount invested by nonresidents edged over the 50 per 
cent mark, but this was due to a few large mortgages held 
by them. The year 1798 serves as an example of this. Of a 
total of $79,573.42 invested in mortgages during that year, 
$54,202.89 or about two-thirds came from nonresidents. Over 
half of this sum, however, was risked in just four mortgages. 
If one compares the amount of nonresident capital invested 
in farm-sized acreages, with the total investment in this cate- 
gory, the results are different. Of a total of $35,879.85 invest- 
ed in these smaller acreages, only $11,436.79 or a little over 
40 per cent was contributed by nonresidents. This is very 
close to the figure given in Table 2 for that year. With an 
occasional variation, the tendency was for nonresident capital 
to assume a smaller role in financing the needs of inhabitants 
of the Purchase. After 1812, the percentage fell below 30 
per cent, reaching a low of 16 per cent in 1814, but gen- 
erally averaging a bit over 25 per cent. 

Generally speaking the nonresident investors were mer- 
chants or business men who either were selling land in the 
Purchase or who had money to invest in mortgages. The 
land selling operations, however, predominated. The land 
selling activities of the Pulteney Associates, under the agency 
of Charles Williamson, have already been mentioned in ex- 
plaining the large amount of nonresident capital during the 
period 1793 through 1796. During these four years, William- 
son took mortgages totaling $514,031.55 and dominated the 
mortgage credit picture on the Purchase. In each of these 
years, the Pulteney Associates, through Williamson, took 
more mortgages than all other mortgagees together.® 

A large portion of the nonresident credit originating in 
Connecticut is accounted for by lending operations of the 
state itself. When she ceded her claims in the Northwest 
Territory to the Federal Government in 1786, Connecticut 
reserved a claim to the northeastern part of the present state 
of Ohio. This “Western Reserve,” an area of about 4,000,000 
acres, was disposed of in the early 1790's. Inhabitants of coast- 
al towns, whose property had been destroyed by British raids 
during the American Revolution, were successful in induc- 
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ing the legislature to grant them 500,000 acres on the western 
edge of the Reserve in 1792. Three years later, the rest of 
the land, about 3,300,000 acres was sold for $1,200,000 to a 
group of 35 speculators, headed by Oliver Phelps and organ- 
ized as the Connecticut Land Company.* By legislation of 
that same year the proceeds from this sale were put into a 
special fund for the support of public schools in the state.’ 

As was true of many other speculative ventures of the 
period, the purchasers encountered difficulty in keeping up 
payments on the principal and interest. When the first inter- 
est payments were due in 1797, the amount collected was 
considerably less than the $72,000 due. During the first 13 
years of its existence, the average amount of interest paid 
was less than one-half the amount due.* Faced with a mount- 
ing burden of accumulating interest, Oliver Phelps and 
Gideon Granger attempted to satisfy the demands of the 
managers of the fund by giving mortgages on land they 
owned in the western part of New York State. The Granger 
mortgage called for the payment of over $10,000, while two 
mortgages given by Oliver Phelps totalled over $35,000.° 
These were typical of many of the mortgages held by the 
State during the first decade of its economic activities in New 
York. In December, 1798, Arnold and William Potter exe- 
cuted a mortgage for $20,000 to Connecticut on a number of 
lots located in what is now the northwestern part of Yates 
County.'® The Potters were a prosperous family, followers 
of the “Universal Friend,” Jemima Wilkinson, who had mi- 
grated into the area before 1790 and had purchased a large 
tract of land from Phelps and Gorham. In a mortgage exe- 
cuted in October, 1799, which apparently replaced the earlier 
indenture, the unimproved lands were valued at $1.33 an 
acre and the improved areas were also assigned values. When- 
ever Potter paid an amount equal to the value of any tract, 
upon his request, that land would be released from the 
obligation of the mortgage.’! Similar arrangements were 
contained in the mortgage given by Gideon Granger and in 
one taken from Robert Campbell.’* Most of the early mort- 
gages were made in fairly large amounts by influential people 
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living in the Purchase. The names of Nathanial Gorham, 
son of the original proprietor, Nathaniel Norton, a merchant 
of Bloomfield, Thaddeus Oaks, a merchant of Phelps, and 
Gamaliel Wilder, a prosperous landowner of Bristol, were 
among those who gave fairly large mortgages to the state of 
Connecticut around the turn of the century. No doubt some 
of these were taken to secure unpaid interest due from some 
of the original purchasers of land in the Western Reserve. 
It was out of these early debts to the school fund that Con- 
necticut first entered the lending picture in the Phelps-Gor- 
ham Purchase. As Phelps sold tracts of mortgaged land to 
settlers, land contracts or mortgages were turned over to 
the school fund. In some cases, when debtors were unable to 
pay, the state was forced to take over the land until it could 
be sold to another party. 

Late in 1809, the Connecticut legislature decided to ap- 
point a single commissioner to replace the legislative com- 
mittee which had previously managed the school fund. The 
man picked to manage the fund was James Hillhouse, who 
retired from the United States Senate after 14 years of serv- 
ice to accept the position.'* The choice seems to have been a 
wise one, for during his 15 years of service, the dividends 
paid out to the public schools of Connecticut increased from 
$26,540.68 in 1809 to $72,229.60 in 1825, the last year that 
he managed the fund."* 


A trip to western New York was necessary to make a final 
settlement with the heirs of the recently deceased Oliver 
Phelps. At the same time, Hillhouse visited Gideon Granger 
and Arnold Potter, securing an agreement for the payment 
of their debts to the fund.'® He early adopted the policy of 
making yearly trips to the lands that were owned by or mort- 
gaged to the fund. One who knew Hillhouse declared that 
“he guarded the public land from depredation,—made him- 
self familiar with every debtor and the state of his property 

. . and by kind attention and assistance, improved the cir- 
cumstances of improvident debtors, through the very meas- 
ures which he pursued for the security of the Fund.” '* No 
doubt his trips to western New York convinced Hillhouse 
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Table 3 


MortTGAGES HELD BY THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Year Number Amount Acreage 





1798 l $20,000 12,592 
1799 10 $9,620 16,987 
1800 0 0 
1801 53,651.96 23,754 
1802 34,000.08 9,545 


1803 7,600. 3,317 
1804 0 0 


1805 0 0 
1806 9,378.30 1,503 
1807 2,133. 712 
1808 2,274.52 529 
1809 561.02 130 
1810 2,414.20 532 
1811 4,609.11 4,453 
1812 8,764.96 1,244 
1813 9,108.32 2,364 
1814 11,641.58 2661 
1815 16,289.31 1,747? 
1816 46,495.13 10,053 
1817 14,451.74 656° 
1818 19,875.02 1,973 
1819 8,504.97 6064 
1820 7,826.94 1,603 





Compiled from data taken from the mortgage records in the offices of the 
County Clerk of Ontario County, Canandaigua, New York and Steuben 
County, Bath, New York. 

17 mortgages were on village lots. 

23 mortgages were on village lots. 

31 mortgage was on a village lot. 

47 mortgages were on village lots. 
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that mortgages on real estate in that area would be a good 
place to invest the principal of the fund. The 7 per cent 
interest allowed by New York law was undoubtedly an 
attraction to the school fund commissioner who was accus- 
tomed to a maximum of 6 per cent in his own state.17 What- 
ever the cause, the number of small mortgages taken by the 
State of Connecticut began to increase shortly after Hillhouse 
took over the management of the school fund. Some of these 
were executed to facilitate the sale of land which the state 
held in the area. About 75 per cent, however, represented 
loans made to settlers in the Purchase. Of these, by far the 
largest number were made to enable the borrower to buy 
land from a third party, although a few apparently were to 
enable him to make improvements. 

Available evidence indicates that although Zachariah Sey- 
mour and his brother Charles served as local agents for the 
state, most of the mortgages representing investment of the 
principal money were taken by Hillhouse on one of his trips 
through the area. Usually they were executed on one or two 
days, either in the spring or fall of the year. Of 75 mortgages 
executed in the year 1816, 26 were dated April 11 and 12, 
while 38 more were made on September 2. Undoubtedly 
the Seymour brothers had charge only of those debts arising 
from the sale of lands in the area.’* Perhaps Hillhouse kept 
control over these loans himself because it represented a 
departure from the established policy of investing the prin- 
cipal of the fund in bank stock and United States bonds.’® 


Throughout most of the period, Connecticut mortgages 
required the legal interest rate of 7 per cent. A few of the 
early mortgages, taken before 1800, were written at 6 per 
cent, as were most of those executed in 1818. The lower 
interest rate in the early period no doubt resulted from 
accepting the Connecticut legal maximum without regard 
to the laws of the state in which the land was located. There 
is no logical explanation for the shift from 7 per cent to 6 
per cent in 1818, however. It does not seem to have been in 


response to any local situation, as other mortgagees continued. 
to collect the usual 7 per cent. 
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There was little uniformity as to the length of time or the 
number of payments that were required. The first Potter 
mortgage was due in less than two years. Most of the mort- 
gages executed in 1799 ran for a few days more than four 
years and were to be paid in one sum, although there was no 
stipulation to prevent payment before that time. The mort- 
gage given by Robert Campbell in November, 1801 was due 
on demand, although over nine months interest was waived.*° 
Later mortgages usually ran for 3, 4, 5 or 6 years, the length 
of time often being roughly in proportion to the amount of 
the mortgage. In most cases, however, the face of the mort- 
gage was divided into equal parts, with the provision that a 
payment on the principal be made each year. Nor did all run 
for whole year periods. A number of the mortgages taken in 
the spring of 1816 were due early in September of 1819, 1820, 
1821 and 1822. A mortgage given by Bethiah Blodget in 
July, 1808 for $113.59 was due in six months.*? 

The Hillhouse decision to invest in mortgages on real 
estate in western New York seems to have been a wise one. 
Apparently satisfied as long as the annual interest was paid, 
he was reluctant to foreclose when the principal of the 
mortgage was due. Many of the Connecticut mortgages were 
allowed to run on 20 or 30 years after they were due. In spite 
of this, the rate of failure was relatively small as compared 
with other obligations during the same period. Of 202 mort- 
gages taken by Connecticut during the years 1810 through 
1820, only 18 or about 9 per cent ended in failure, either 
through foreclosure or by the mortgagor deeding the land 
back to the state. In his report to the Connecticut legisla- 
ture in 1847, fund commissioner Seth P. Beers declared that 
“There are no debts due to the Fund on which the interest 
is paid to the Treasury with more punctuality than on loans 
made in the State of New York.” * 

The only individual from the state of Connecticut who 
held any large number of mortgages in the Phelps-Gorham 
Purchase was Henry Champion of Colchester. Most of the 
mortgages that he held were taken in the sale of land in the 
township of Penfield, a few miles southeast of Rochester. In 
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1810, he took 10 mortgages totaling $4,381.45 on 933 acres 
of land. In the following year, fovr more mortgages valued 
at $1,448.64 were executed to him. During the three years, 
1815, 1818 and 1819, he took 19 mortgages valued at $10,- 
730.77 and encumbering a little over 1,000 acres of land. 
On all his mortgages the legal interest was required. There 
was no uniformity with respect to the amount of time the 
mortgagor had to pay. In most cases the face of the indenture 
was divided into equal payments, due yearly. As much as 7 
years was allowed for the final payment in some cases. Jabez 
Matthews gave a mortgage for $648 on August 3, 1818 which 
was due January 1, 1819. Elias Baker’s mortgage for $309.24, 
executed August 6, 1818 called for a payment of $188.15 on 
demand and $121.09 on December 1, 1818.2* As with many 
of the mortgages taken by the state of Connecticut, the 
schedule of payments seems to have been determined by the 
bargaining ability or reputation of the mortgagor. 

The rest of the nonresident mortgage holders were indeed 
widely scattered, and none of them, except for Elkanah Wat- 
son in 1820, held as many as 5 per cent of the mortgages in 
any one year. Robert Bowne, a merchant of New York City, 
through his agent, Zachariah Seymour of Canandaigua, took 
five mortgages in 1811 for a value of $2,082.67. These were 
all made to finance land he was selling in Penfield. In no 
other year did he invest as much as this. Zachariah Seymour 
also served as the local agent for the New York merchants, 
Henry Franklin and Effingham Embree, who had land to 
sell in Bloomfield, a few miles west of Canandaigua. During 
1810, they took 8 mortgages totaling $4,024.89 on 741 acres 
of land and in the following year 5 more were executed to 
them for a total of $2,179.44, encumbering 477 acres. A few 
mortgages were held by Henry Remsen of New York City 
whose local agent was John Greig of Canandaigua, and 
Nicholas Low, also of New York City, whose local agent was 
Jacob W. Hallett. In a like manner, Theodore Sedgwick of 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, took a few mortgages on land 
sold by him through Augustus Porter. Peter C. Brooks of 
Boston was represented in the Purchase by Nathaniel W. 
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Table 4 


PERCENTAGE OF MortTGAGES HELD BY LARGE OPERATORS 


Pulteney State of Oliver Daniel 
Year Associates Connecticut Phelps Penfield 





g 


No. % No. 


1793 55 87 
1794 55 77 
1795 126 70 
1796 52 
1797 39 
1798 18 
1799 5 
1800 17 
1801 2 
1802 1] 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 12 
1820 18 


The percentages in this table are based on the total number of mortgages 
executed in each year. 

Compiled from data taken from the mortgage records in the offices of the 
County Clerk of Ontario County, Canandaigua, New York and Steuben 
County, Bath, New York. 
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New York History 


Howell of Geneva, and in selling land took a few scattered 
mortgages. The Albany totals of 1820 (see Table 2) were 
given a boost by the father of the agricultural fair, Elkanah 
Watson, formerly of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, but then re- 
siding in Albany. In selling land in the township of Wayne, 
located between the southern ends of Keuka and Seneca 
Lakes, in what is now Schuyler County, he took 25 mort- 
gages totaling $7,120.02 on 2,047 acres. The Watson mort- 
gages and others mentioned in this paragraph drew interest 
at the legal rate of 7 per cent. In most cases, yearly payments 
were required, the final payment being due in periods rang- 
ing from 2 to 7 years. 

We have already noted that beginning in 1798 and con- 
tinuing through 1820, residents of the Purchase held well 
over 50 per cent of the mortgages executed. As was the case 
with the nonresident mortgagees, seldom after 1797 did any 
person or agency hold any large percentage of the mortgages 
executed. An examination of Table 4 illustrates this point 
with respect to the two major nonresident and resident 
mortgage holders. In only one year, 1804, when 13 indentures 
were made to Oliver Phelps did any mortgagee hold more 
than 20 per cent of the mortgages executed in the area. Three 
years earlier, Phelps had held 18 per cent of the indentures 
for that year. With these two exceptions, no mortgagee held 
more than 15 per cent of the mortgages for any year after 
1800. The average would be considerably below 10 per 
cent, since Connecticut’s percentage exceeded 10 per cent 
in only 3 years, Phelp’s in 4 years and Daniel Penfield’s in 
only 2 years. The important fact is that the mortgages were 
in large part held by hundreds of individuals who took one 
or perhaps two mortgages during a lifetime. 

Of the resident mortgage holders, Oliver Phelps took a 
substantial number prior to 1808 largely in the sale of land. 
Like Daniel Penfield, Phelps should be classified as a non- 
resident during the early years of his land-selling operations. 
In 1802, however, he moved his family to the Purchase, set- 
tled in Canandaigua, and became an important member of 
the community. In addition to service as first judge of On- 
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tario County, he represented the area in Congress for one 
term.** Throughout the period, until his death in 1809, he 
was involved in selling the lands that had been retained after 
the resale of a large portion of the original purchase to Rob- 
ert Morris in 1790. Although completing many sales by land 
contact, in some cases Phelps gave immediate title to the 
land and took a mortgage to secure payment. 

During the first decade of land selling, the mortgages given 
to Oliver Phelps often represented the purchase of large 
tracts by nonresidents. Table 5 reveals that in both 1795 and 
1797 Phelps took mortgages for large sums on fairly large 
acreages. The mortgage given by DeWitt Clinton of New 
York City on July 24, 1795 for $24,963 to encumber over 
10,000 acres of land is typical. In this case, Clinton was given 
until February 1, 1815 to pay off the obligation, an excep- 
tionally long period when compared with other mortgages 
made during the same period.*® In a like manner, several 
purchases were made in 1797 by New England friends of the 
proprietor. Typical of these were mortgages given early in 
the year by Zadock Granger and Gideon King of Suffield, 
Connecticut, each for $13,491.67.2° A month later Phelps 
sold over 4,000 acres of land to Charles Williamson, and took 
his mortgage for $14,770.27 The first two of these were pay- 
able in a few months less than six years, the latter a few days 
more than six years. In all three, part of the principal was due 
yearly when the interest payments were made. 


In general, however, the Phelps mortgages were given in 
the purchase of fairly small tracts by those who intended to 
settle and work the land. There was no uniformity in the 
length of time given to pay off the debt, although most were 
given at least a year and very few were given more than three 
years. Often the principal was divided into payments which 
were due yearly with the interest payments. Aaron Hickox’s 
mortgage of June 9, 1801 represents an exception to these 
generalizations in that he was required to pay his debt of 
$79 by December | of the same year.** William Sager of Jeru- 
salem, on the other hand, was to pay his mortgage of $1,161- 
.48 in equal, annual installments, 10 years from the date that 
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Table 5 


MortTGAGEs HELD By OLIVER PHELPS 


Year Number Amount Acreage 





1792 3 $ 3,735 10,152 
1793 0 0 0 
1794 208.86 627 
1795 42,261. 18,741 
1796 7,137.06 2,837 
1797 69,095.06 18,959 
1798 2,155.41 360* 
1799 2,684.97 614 
1800 1,727.01 482 
1801 7,487.21 1,446 
1802 4,844.01 6,551 
1803 1,457.25 512 
1804 6,697.78 1,298 
1805 5,380.63 1,027 
1806 8,073.88 1,747 
1807 1,568.66 740 


Compiled from data taken from the mortgage records in the offices of the 
County Clerk of Ontario County, Canandaigua, New York and Steuben 
County, Bath, New York. 

* Unable to determine acreages in 2 mortgages. 
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it was made.** Occasionally Phelps gave in to the frontier 
demand to take payment in some sort of produce or service. 
A mortgage given by Jirch Rowley early in 1799 provided 
for payment in pork or wheat to be delivered at Canandaigua 
at the current cash price.*® Seth Lyon’s mortgage of April 
22, 1800 was to be paid in the same manner.*! Joel Moor of 
Canandaigua agreed to pay his debt of $520, $50 in cash and 
the rest in neat cattle, “to be thrifty” and not over 7 years 
old.*? In a like manner, the Hosmer brothers of Avon were 
allowed to pay $400 of the mortgage in “good merchantable 
beef, pork and english grain” at the Canandaigua cash 
price.** In every case, Phelps seems to have demanded the 
legal interest rate for New York State, 7 per cent. 

The other large resident mortgage holder was Daniel Pen- 
field, originally a native of Guilford, Connecticut. Perhaps 
his interest in the area was stimulated by his father-in-law, 
General John Fellows, an early land owner in East Bloom- 
field. Or it may have been his association with Oliver Phelps 
in the Commissary Department during the American Revolu- 
tion that attracted his attention to Western New York. More 
realistically, it was the land he acquired in the settlement of 
a debt against Samuel P. Lloyd that gave him an economic 
stake in the Purchase. Sale of the land, located in the town- 
ship of Northfield (later Penfield), southeast of Rochester, 
was begun under the agency of Zachariah Seymour as early 
as 1802. In 1810, Penfield moved from New York City, where 
he was in the commission business, and became a resident of 
the Purchase.** 


The mortgages held by Daniel Penfield were in large part 
taken to facilitate the sale of his land. Practically all of them 
were in amounts of less than $500, encumbering moderate 
to small acreages. As was true of Oliver Phelps, there was no 
uniformity in the amount of time given to complete pay- 
ment. Generally at least a year was given and a few ran for 
more than 5 years. However, Isaac Beatley’s mortgage for 
$278, made March 31, 1806 was due on January | of the next 
year.*® In a like manner, Lewis Willetts’ mortgage of Febru- 
ary 18, 1818 was due October | of the same year.** In Febru- 
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ary of 1817, Richard Dutchor of Pittsford agreed to pay off 
his $500 mortgage on demand.*" In most cases, the principal 
of the mortgage was divided into payments that were due 
annually when the interest was paid. In every case, Penfield 
required interest at 7 per cent. 

Beginning in the spring of 1804, Penfield apparently sur- 
rendered to the frontier demand to take produce in payment 
for land purchases. Andrew Bruzee’s mortgage of March 5, 
1804 provided for payment in good merchantable winter 
wheat to be delivered at Penfield’s gristmill on Irondequoit 
Creek at $1 per bushel.** This was typical of many mort- 
gages taken by Penfield during the next seven years. Justis 
Walker’s mortgage made in January of 1806 differed slightly 
in the provision that half the wheat was to be valued at the 
current cash price and half at $1 per bushel.*® Perhaps the 
mortgagor, sensing that prices were going up, demanded the 
inclusion of such a clause. Subsequent mortgages of this type, 
taken by Penfield, provided for valuing produce at the cur- 
rent cash price rather than a specific price per bushel. During 
1808, Penfield took a few mortgages that were payable in 
“good merchantable winter wheat and well fatted pork” to 
be delivered at his mill.‘ In most cases, however, he agreed 
to take only wheat and after the spring of 1811, apparently 
gave up the practice of taking produce. 

We have already shown that after 1797, the great majority 
of mortgages in the Phelps-Gorham Purchase was held by 
numerous small business men and farmers. These were in- 
dividuals who took, at the most, a half dozen mortgages dur- 
ing the period under discussion. The great variety of agree- 
ments reflected in these instruments, make it clear that the 
terms were largely a result of the bargaining ability of the 
mortgagor. There was no uniformity in the length of time 
given to complete payments on the mortgage. Some were 
due in a few months, but most of the mortgagors were given 
at least a year. On the other hand, less than | per cent ran 
for more than 10 years, the great majority being due in 
periods of 6 years or less. 


It was generally true that the mortgages demanded the 
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Table 6 
MorTGAGES HELD BY DANIEL PENFIELD 


Year Number Amount Acreage 


1796 $59,677.26 17,322 
1797 0 0 


1798 0 0 
1799 0 0 
1800 0 0 
1801 0 0 


1802 687.20 213 
1803 456.88 222 
1804 579.59 224 
1805 960.22 243 
1806 2,466.78 588 
1807 2,323.52 438 
1808 2,636.44 679 
1809 $,888.84 702 
1810 5,848.40 687 
1811 1,354.11 250 
1812 0 0 
1813 3,070.14 628 
1814 15,892.43 2,665 
1815 3,158.31 607 
1816 7,486.37 1,230 
1817 5,182.12 729 
1818 1,540.10 282 
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Compiled from data taken from the mortgage records in the offices of the 


County Clerk of Ontario County, Canandaigua, New York and Steuben 
County, Bath, New York. 
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legal 7 per cent interest rate. Often the mortgagee agreed, 
however, not to collect interest during the full time that 
the indenture was in force. Usually this amounted to for- 
giving two or three months of interest. Nathaniel Babbit, 
however, required that interest be paid only during the last 
two years of a five-year mortgage period.*! On a six-year 
mortgage, Samuel Baker of Bath collected no interest for the 
first 3 years.‘? Another device was that used by John Fulton 
of Seneca when he agreed not to collect any interest on $650 
of a $1300 mortgage.** A few other mortgages were even more 
generous than this, agreeing to lend money without requir- 
ing any interest. Of 14 mortgages bearing this concession, in 
three cases the family name of the mortgagee and the mort- 
gagor were the same. One can guess that family ties may have 
prompted this generosity. Four other mortgages were drawn 
at considerably less than the state maximum—one at 3 per 
cent and three at 314 per cent. The mortgages taken by the 
state of Connecticut at 6 per cent have already been noted. 
A few other mortgages bearing this concession were scatter- 
ed throughout the period under discussion. 

The interest provisions of two mortgages deserve special 
attention because they reflect the common practice of allow- 
ing mortgages to run past the date that the principal was due. 
The mortgage given by Jacob Whitney to Abraham Davis 
in August, 1805 provided that no interest was required until 
after the due date in May of the following year. A similar 
provision was part’ of the indenture concluded between 
Oliver Rose and Micah Brooks in February, 1819.** Perhaps 
the mortgagees felt that this would provide incentive for 
prompt payment—something which seldom occurred on the 
Purchase during these years. Another type of concession con- 
sisted in taking interest payments in some sort of produce. 
In all, 7 mortgages provided that the interest was to be paid 
in wheat, with the mortgagor delivering it at some specified 
place. Two others were to pay their interest in neat stock or 
grain. In February of 1813, Willis Case agreed to pay the 
interest on his mortgage half in whiskey and half in grain.*® 
William Hawson of Jerusalem required interest payments in 
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“good merchantable leather and whiskey.” ** Willis Finch 
was to pay the interest on his mortgage to John Karr in 
boards to be delivered to Olean Point.‘? The Ontario Glass 
Manufacturing Company of Geneva collected interest pay- 
ments from John Goodwin in cord wood “of such quality 
and size as is usually made use of . . . at their furnace at the 
rate of one dollar per cord.” ** Unlike many who accepted 
produce, the mortgagee in this case would have no trouble 
in disposing of it. 

It is impossible to know how many of the hundreds of 
small mortgagees adopted a policy of compounding interest 
when payments fell in arrears. We do know that this device 
was used by the Pulteney agents in an effort to hasten pay- 
ments. Only two mortgages made during this period provided 
in their terms that back interest would be added to the prin- 
cipal and bear interest in the future. One of these was held 
by Joseph Fellows and Andrew McNab, both Pulteney agents. 
That both of these were discharged before the final payment 
was due, can hardly be regarded as evidence of the efficacy 
of this device.* 

No doubt most mortgagees were glad to get their mort- 
gage payments at any time and in any amount. There is no 
evidence that penalties were assessed to discourage the mort- 
gagor from paying off his obligation prior to a set date. How- 
ever, in two mortgages, both drawn in 1820, the mortgagee 
required that when payments were made on the principal 
they must be in amounts of at least $50.°° Equally interesting 
was the provision in the indenture given by Nicholas G. 
Chesbro of Canandaigua requiring him to have the premises 
surveyed and insured, at his expense, against loss by fire.® 
This was the sole case where the mortgagee required this sort 
of protection for his security. 

In very few cases did the terms of the indenture reflect the 
customary concern over the value and kind of money that 
would be used to pay off the obligation. Prior to 1800, when 
the face of the mortgage was usually expressed in English 
values, it was particularly important to know what the Ameri- 
can equivalent was. This task was complicated by the fact 
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that the states differed among themselves as to the value of 
their dollar in English currency. In New England, for ex- 
ample, the dollar was fixed at 6 shillings, while in New York 
it was valued at 8 shillings. In the mortgages that Charles Wil- 
liamson took for the Pulteney Associates, he made it clear 
that he expected payment at the New York rate. Most of the 
other mortgages made during this period contained no speci- 
fic stipulation. However, two mortgages made in 1792 called 
for payment in New England money.*? Another indenture 
drawn in 1795 stipulated that it was to be paid in Spanish 
milled dollars at the rate of 8 shillings.5* Nine other mort- 
gages made during the period provided for payment in either 
gold or silver. Christian Endress of Dansville demanded that 
James Faulkner pay off his obligation ‘in any good Current 
Bank notes of the eastern part of this State or those good and 
well established Banks that are east of the Susquehannah 
river in the State of Pennsylvania or of any good in Credit 
and Standing in the State of New Jersey.” °* In a like manner, 
Griffin B. Hazard was to pay off his mortgage in “good cur- 
rent bank bills on banks in this State of New York.” °° 


Because of the great scarcity of money on the frontier, the 
creditor was always under pressure to accept goods or services 
in payment for debts. Oliver Phelps and Daniel Penfield were 
not the only ones who gave in to this demand. The great 
variety of goods and services accepted by the numerous small 
creditors provides an interesting insight to the frontier 
mortgage story. A total of 50 mortgages called for payment 
of all or part of the principal in neat cattle. In most cases, 
bulls and stags were not acceptable. Often the mortgage stip- 
ulated the age limits that would be received by the mort- 
gagee. Cephas Hawks of Phelps demanded that the cattle be 
at least 3 years old and not more than 8 years old.** Usually 
the mortgagor was required to deliver the cattle to some place 
mentioned in the instrument. Seven indentures contained 
clauses to allow outside parties to determine the value of 
the cattle in case there was disagreement. A mortgage ‘taken 
by Reuben Paddleford of Canandaigua in the summer of 
1809 provided that the mortgagor was to deliver his cattle 
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to Israel Chapin, “subject to his valuation but in case of 
disagreement they are then to be appraised by two or three 
other men, who are to be chosen on the occasion by the 
parties hereof, or by their agents.” *” 

Next to cattle, wheat was the most commonly mentioned 
product used to discharge debts. Nineteen mortgages were 
payable all or in part in this commodity. Usually it was to 
be “‘merchantable” wheat delivered at some specified place, 
and valued according to the “current cash price.” In the 
mortgage taken by Edward Crafts of Middlesex in February 
of 1809, the problem of valuation was avoided by writing 
the principal as 150 bushels of wheat.** Another group of 
mortgages was made payable in wheat and cattle at the mar- 
ket price. There were 26 such agreements made during the 
years under discussion. Equally interesting are 32 mortgages 
that were payable in two or more products of the farm. In 
addition to wheat and cattle, payment was to be made in 
pork, whiskey, rye, Indian corn, oxen, flour oats, horse flesh, 
household furniture, sheep and a grey mare. 

Other obligations were paid off in farm tools. William 
Pardy agreed to pay off part of his debt to Nathaniel Norton 
in a “good merchantable horse worth $80 and a good sleigh 
and harness worth $65.” °* In a like manner, Nahum Benja- 
min was to pay $150 on his mortgage in ‘‘a good new wagon 
& harness & a good yoke of oxen.” ® Thomas Look’s mort- 
gage was to be paid in 2 sets of good leather harness and 147 
sets of brass harness buckles.** When James Sears purchased 
a piece of land from William Babcock, he agreed to pay $50 
on the mortgage in “saddlery and harness such as he (Bab- 
cock) may wish at the said Sears shop in Penn Yan at the 
common price.” ® Five other mortgages called for payment 
in terms similar to these. 

In the fall of 1805, John Hammerley of Bloomfield agreed 
to pay off his obligation to Augustus and Peter B. Porter with 
5,000 gallons of “good, first proof whiskey.” ** Nine other 
mortgagees agreed to accept whiskey in full payment of debts 
due them. For those living in the southern part of the Pur- 
chase, the timber covering the steep hillsides was an asset 
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that could be turned to good use. No less than 13 mortgages 
were made during the period, providing for payment in lum- 
ber. The first indenture of this sort, made in January, 1798, 
called for the delivery of 1,100,000 feet of pine boards in 4 
annual payments.** It was more usual for the face of the 
mortgage to be given in dollars with the provision that pay- 
ments were to be in white pine boards either at the market 
price or at some specific value stipulated in the indenture. 
Jacob Hackett was more specific, however, in requiring that 
the 400,000 feet of white pine boards be half in l-inch boards, 
one-quarter in 14-inch boards and one-quarter in 114-inch 
boards. These were to be delivered in five equal annual: lots 
at the rate of $6 per thousand feet.*® More particular too, 
was Frederick Blood of Cohocton who demanded that his 
100,000 feet of boards be of “clear stuff . . . free from 


shakes.” ** Three other residents of the Purchase paid for 
their land in salt.*’ 


Nor were products of farm and field the only kind of pro- 
duce that was received in payment of debts. The village 
artisan might buy land and pay for it with the fruits of his 
skill. In January of 1799, when Robert Norris purchased a 
50-acre tract from William Adams, an interesting mortgage 
was made. He agreed to deliver to Adams at Powell’s Hotel 
or such other place in the town of Geneva as Adams might 
designate on 10 days notice “good and Sufficient Shoes and 
boots to and well and decently made of good and deacent 
[sic] leather as often and as many as the said William Adams 
shall want or nead [sic] during his natural life.” Adams 
agreed to turn over to Norris all of his worn boots and shoes 
when he received the new ones.®* Four other mortgages called 
for partial payment-in boots and shoes, but apparently the 
mortgagee intended to resell them to realize his money. 
Another shoemaker, Robert McFarland, was allowed to pay 
$100 of his mortgage in “shoemakers work’ between April 
1 and November I, 1819.** Alpheus Lang paid off part of his 
mortgage to William Hortsen, the Geneva druggist, with 
250 pairs of Morocco women’s slippers.”® Andrew Tillman 
of Geneva was allowed to pay off $900 of his mortgage in sole 
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leather, while Andrew Putnam was given the same conces- 
sion in meeting the principal of his $656.75 mortgage.” 

In the spring of 1814, Aaron Dexter purchased over 150 
acres of land in the town of Benton. His first mortgage pay- 
ment of $1167.69, due November | of the same year was to 
be made in “good wooden clocks carrying the day of the 
month and a second hand with raised leaf faces at seventeen 
dollars per clock.” * In a like manner, William Grimes was 
to make his first payment in “good merchantable woolen 
cloths.”** Samuel Hugh also was allowed to pay a portion 
of his mortgage in ‘factory cloths.”"* In two mortgages taken 
by the Bloomfield Manufacturing Company in 1819, the 
mortgagor was allowed to make the initial payment in raw 
cotton.”® To make partial payment for land he purchased in 
the town of Farmington, Henry S. Gilbert agreed to deliver 
‘furnace ware.?* When Isaac Legore bought a lot in Canan- 
daigua in 1819, he agreed to pay the full principal of the 
mortgage in barrels. Two years later he made another pur- 
chase and was allowed to pay part of his obligation in the 
same commodity.”7 Luke Osborn also bought a Canandaigua 
lot on credit, agreeing to pay, in 3 equal, annual installments, 
brick to be delivered to the mortgagee at $5 per thous- 
and.”* In a few cases mortgages were to be satisfied by direct 
service, rather than by delivery of some commodity. In the 
summer of 1819, Winthrop and Polly Merrill purchased 152 
acres of land in Steuben County a few miles east of Bath. 
The purchase price of $1520 was to be paid in 10 yearly pay- 
ments—the first 6 of $100 each were to be made by boarding 
the mortgagee, Jacob Bartles."* Those who could do carpen- 
ters work were sometimes permitted to pay off debts by their 
labor. Salmon Cross and Thomas Robbins were allowed to 
make part of their mortgage payments in carpenters and 
joiners work.*® On a $1000 indenture made in the summer of 
1814, William Rollins was to pay $100 in building a barn 
for the mortgagee during that season and $500 in carpenters 
and joiners work “‘at any times after.” The rest of the princi- 
pal was to be paid in cash.*t In a like manner Abimeal 
Dodge’s $200 mortgage was to be discharged “in Building 
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and Completing a fram [sic] barn,” 30 by 40 feet, to be com- 
pleted by December Ist of that year. Dodge must have finish- 
ed his work by early fall because the mortgage was discharged 
late in September.*? An interesting bargain was made April 
23, 1819, when Herrington Baker sold a piece of land in the 
town of Penfield to Benjamin Minor and Josiah J. Kellogg 
for $971.86. Minor and Kellogg agreed to pay $300 by build- 
ing a barn, 30 by 40 feet, to be finished by July 1, 1820. The 
rest of the obligation was to be satisfied by building a house, 
worth from $500 to $1000, on the premises. The value of the 
finished house was to be determined by 2 men, chosen by the 
parties to the agreement. The kitchen, one bed room and the 
pantry were to be finished by December 1, 1820—the rest by 
December Ist of the following year. If, on appraisal, the 
house was valued at more than $671.86, the amount of prin- 
cipal due on the mortgage, Baker was to pay Minor and Kel- 
logg the excess in three equal, annual payments. We may 
assume that the mortgagors completed their construction 


work well ahead of schedule as the mortgage was discharged 
December 16, 1820.** 


Even though it is true that a high percentage of the mort- 
gages were given by the purchaser of land to the seller in 
order to facilitate the transaction, one should not lose sight 
of those which represented a loan to residents of the Pur- 
chase. During the four years, 1793 through 1796, this type of 
credit was negligible. (See Table 1, Column 1.) However, 
beginning in 1797, when 20 per cent of the mortgages exe- 
cuted were of this type, such loans became an important part 
of the mortgage picture. Generally between 15 and 30 per 
cent of mortgages fell in this category. During four years it 
exceeded 30 per cent and in 1819 and 1820 was a bit over 
40 per cent. If one includes loans made to the purchaser of 
land to enable him to buy from a third party, the figures are 
increased even more (See Table 1, Column 3.) In two years 
during the period, the number of mortgages representing 
loans either to purchase land or for some other purpose, was 


slightly over 50 per cent of all mortgages executed. (See 
Table 1.) 
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No doubt many of the loans made to make possible the 
purchase of land from some third party were negotiated to 
enlarge the holding of an established resident.** The enter- 
prising farmer was seldom satisfied once he had cleared and 
planted 50 or 100 acres. James Tobin, a resident of the Pur- 
chase, in a letter to a friend in Ireland, explained how he 
had begun farming operations with 50 acres and by pur- 
chasing small adjoining tracts had accumulated nearly 300 
acres.** Others sought loans in order to pay off their land 
contracts and thus get title to their farms. As long as land was 
held under contract, title remained in the original owner, 
making it impossible for the settler to borrow money for 
expansion or improvements and give a mortgage on the land. 

Many other settlers on the Purchase sought loans that were 
unrelated to the purchase of land. While the early settler 
was often satisfied to live in a crude log cabin and let his live- 
stock forage in the adjacent forests, many regarded this as 
only a temporary expedient. With farming operations well 
underway, he began to plan for more spacious living quarters 
—a two-story frame house, built on a stone foundation with a 
roomy cellar and shingled roof. To house his livestock and 
store his crops, he needed a good-sized barn made of sawed 
boards, often with a stone basement. This was often supple- 
mented by numerous out buildings for storing farm tools, 
smoking hams and bacon and storing ice.** Money was need- 
ed to make such improvements and perhaps add tools and 
livestock. Results were forthcoming more rapidly when the 
money could be borrowed by placing a small mortgage on 
the farm. That settlers were rapidly making such improve- 
ments is attested to by John Melish who traveled through 
the Purchase in 1811. Although the area had been settled 
for only 20 years. he commented, “it looked like an old 
country. The houses were good, and the fields fertile.” *7 

The terms of mortgages taken for loans to residents of 
the Purchase do not differ from those executed in selling 
land. The length of time given for repayment, the number 
payments and the interest rate fall into the same pattern. 
The rule, at least during the latter half of the period, seems 
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to have been to lend somewhat less than the full value of 
the property. From 1806 through 1820 at least 38 per cent 
of these mortgages were taken for less than the purchase price 
of the land. During four of these years, the number exceeded 
50 per cent. (See Table 7, Column 1.) A great many of these 
mortgages were executed several years after the land was 
purchased. Any substantial improvement of the land during 
these years would greatly enhance its value. Thus it is fair 
to assume that a much higher percentage of mortgages than 
is indicated in Table 7 were executed for less than the real 
-value of the land they encumbered. 

It was also true that a larger number of these loans were 
made by nonresidents than those made to facilitate the sale 
of land. In all but six years during the period, 1793 through 
1820, the percentage of mortgages representing investments 
and held by nonresidents exceeded the percentage of all 
mortgages held by nonresidents. (Compare Table 2, Column 
1 with Table 7, Column 3.) During seven years nonresidents 
held over 50 percent of all mortgages representing loans. In 
spite of this, the only nonresident with any large number of 
loans was the state of Connecticut. These were taken, as has 
been shown, under the management of James Hillhouse. The 
impressive fact is the large number of individuals, either 
from outside the Purchase or residents thereof, who had a 
few hundred dollars that they were willing to lend on a 
mortgage. 


Except for the five years, 1793-1797, when the Pulteney 
agent, Charles Williamson, was selling land and taking mort- 
gages, no single mortgagee dominated the lending operations 
on the Purchase. The dominant fact, rather, was the great 
number and variety of mortgage agreements made among 
hundreds of individuals most of whose names survive only 
in the mortgage and deed records. The lack of uniformity 
in the time allowed to pay the principal, the schedule of pay- 
ments, the interest provisions, and the methods of payment, 
leads one to conclude that the agreements were arrived at 
largely through individual bargaining between the mort- 
gagor and the mortgagee. Even those like Oliver Phelps and 
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Table 7 
DATA ON MorRTGAGES REPRESENTING AN INVESTMENT 
Year Face of Mortgage Mortgages held 


is less than the by nonresidents 
purchase price 





% 

0 
33 

0 

8 
13 
17 
21 
30 
27 
27 
23 
50 
28 
62 
54 
43 
56 
45 
47 
39 
48 
43 
39 
46 
38 
48 
40 
55 





No. 
0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
8 
7 
20 
13 
21 
18 
23 
29 
18 
27 
29 
29 
77 
47 
68 
57 
78 





These statistics were compiled from the deed and mortgage records in the 
offices of the county clerks of Ontario County, Canandaigua, New York; 
Steuben County, Bath, New York; Wayne County, Lyons, New York; Monroe 
County, Rochester, New York; Livingston County, Geneseo, New York; and 
Yates County, Penn Yan, New York. 
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Daniel Penfield, who were engaged in fairly large-scale land 
selling operations, seem to have had no consistent policy in 
the provisions of their mortgages. As we have been, a high 
percentage of indentures were made in purchasing land. 
With very little ready cash available in the Purchase, sales 
could be facilitated by the seller agreeing to take a mortgage. 
Although it was desirable to secure a down payment, we 
have shown above that often a mortgage was taken for the 
full purchase price. In many cases, the obligation of the 
mortgage could be discharged with a great variety of pro- 
ducts or some sort of personal service. With the village 
merchants and artisans granting liberal credit, there was 
little for the land seller to do but fall in line. After all his 
risk was less, for as settlers moved in land values were bound 
to rise thus increasing the value of his security. 


1 Adam Hodgson, Letters from North America written during a Tour in 
the United States and Canada (London, 1824), I, pp. 360-361. 

2 There are three excellent studies dealing with the credit policies of some 
of the large land owners in western New York: Paul Demund Evans, “The 
Holland Land Company,” Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, 
XXVIII (1924), Helen I. Cowan, “Charles Williamson, Genesee Promoter— 
Friend of Anglo-American Rapprochement,* Rochester Historical Society 
Publications, XIX — and Neil Adams McNall, An Agricultural History 
of the Genesee Valley, 1790-1860 (Philadelphia, 1952) . 

3.No attempt is made here to deal with the problem of land contracts. 
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through the eastern part of the city of Geneva, New York. 
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selling policies of the Pulteney Associates under the zzency of Charles 
Williamson. 

. 6Orwin B. Griffin, The Evolution of the Connecticut State School System 
(New York, 1928) pp. 13-14. Arthur R. Mead, The Development of Free 

_Schools in the United States (New York, 1918), pp. 18-19. Bernard C. 
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HAROLD FREDERIC’S VENERABLE 
COPPERHEAD 


ABE C. RAVITZ* 


NE OF New York State’s most controversial political 
( )izures the Honorable Horatio Seymour, a “respect- 
able ‘teetotaling’ Episcopalian,” + an individual whose 
calm demeanor and serene personality were anathema to the 
intellectual brutality usually associated with campaigns for 
public office, went to the grave pursued by vindictive accusa- 
tions of disloyalty. To Horace Greeley, Governor Seymour 
was both a vile treasonist and a conspicuous accessory to the 
notorious New York City Draft Riots of July, 1863; to the 
sensitive recorder of New York life, George Templeton 
Strong, he was a “wretched caitiff and traitor’’;* to his poli- 
tical opponents he was one of the venomous “apologists of 
rebellion,” “‘villifiers of the [Lincoln] Administration”; as 
well as one of the many “spies and pimps and creeping mis- 
creants in the loyal States.” * Good Republicans during the 
Civil War “‘considered him no better than an arrant Copper- 
head” > whose nomination to oppose Grant in the presiden- 
tial election of 1868 prompted diarist Strong to make an 
entry that was then, apparently, symptomatic of the political 
winds: “I respect Grant and detest his opponent. My vote 
will be not so much for Grant as against Seymour, the base 
sympathizer with the Public Enemy, and with the brutal 
mob of 1863.” ° 
In American novelist Harold Frederic, however, belabor- 
ed Governor Horatio Seymour could boast of an admirer 
whose reputation as foreign correspondent, Mohawk Valley 
journalist, and creative artist was solidly placed in full sup- 


* Dr. Ravitz, who received his Ph. D. in English from New York University, 
has taught at Pennsylvania State University, and is currently Associate 
Professor of English at Hiram College. He has contributed articles on 
literature and Americana to a variety of journals. His .4 —-x£ on 
“Philander Deming: Howells’ Adirondack Prodigy” appeared in New York 
History for October, 1955. 
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port of the harassed official. Harold Frederic (1856-1898), in 
whose writings literary historians have found both loomings 
of the Darwinist strain in American letters and poignant ele- 
ments of a “revolt from the village” tradition, was born in 
Utica of Dutch ancestry, worked as a youth for the Utica 
Observer and by 1882 had become editor-in-chief of the Al- 
bany Evening Journal. In 1884, when the Journal was forced 
to declare itself bankrupt, Frederic went to England as Lon- 
don correspondent for the New York Times’ and spent the 
remainder of his short life in Europe where, revealing a vivid 
memory for the past, he “wrote bitterly emotional novels of 
Mohawk Valley life... .” * This significant New York author, 
whose The Damnation of Theron Ware (1896) is a minor 
American classic, possessed both a natural story-telling talent 
and the literary orientation created by the imposing dictator 
of the contemporary literati, William Dean Howells, whose 
admirable object was to turn American writers toward themes 
embracing truth and reality. Harold Frederic, in his quest 
for such responsible values in literature, returned, with the 
integrity of a true artist, to the beloved region of his younger 
days for theme and setting. There, as in many another area 
shot through with the free and easy ethics of the Gilded Age, 
the novelist discovered “‘a society in turmoil, doubting the 
convictions which had sustained it for generations. . . .” ® 
In the stature of Horatio Seymour, however, Frederic per- 
ceived incarnation of that moral integrity and intellectual 
stability which had been immersed by the devious politics 
of a stammering era. The Frederic-‘Seymour relationship, 
then, does not merely involve a novelist’s attempt to white- 
wash the spotty career of an allegedly erring politician, dis- 
loyal to his country, as many felt, in a time of severe crisis; 
indeed, the dedication of In The Valley (1890), Frederic’s 
historical novel dealing with the Mohawk frontier and the 
Battle of Oriskany, reads as a moving eulogy to an unjustly 
denigrated public servant: 


When after years of preparation, the pleasant task of 
writing this tale was begun, I had my chief delight in 
the hope that the completed book would gratify a vener- 
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able friend, to whose inspiration my first idea of the 
work was due, and that I might be allowed to place his 
honored name upon this page. The ambition was at 
once lofty and intelligible. While he was the foremost 
citizen of New York State, we of the Mohawk Valley 
thought of him as peculiarly our own. Although born 
elsewhere, his whole adult life was spent among us, and 
he led all others in his love for the Valley, his pride in 
its noble history, and his broad aspirations for the wel- 
fare and progress in wise and good ways of its people. 
His approval of this book would have been the highest 
honor it could possible have won. Long before it was 
finished, he had been laid in his last sleep upon the 
bosom of the hills that watch over our beautiful river. 
With reverent affection the volume is brought now to 


lay as a wreath upon his grave—dedicated to the memory 
of Horatio Seymour.!° 


Frederic throughout his life chronologically trailed the ca- 
reer of Horatio Seymour by just enough years to look upon 
this eminent citizen of the State with an esteem verging on 


romanticized hero worship rather than on usual mature ad- 
miration. When the time came for him to take pen in hand 
to write of politics—to sketch fictional problems involving 
integrity versus compromise or honesty versus deceit—Harold 
Frederic recalled with both love and enthusiasm the ethic 
of Seymour and saw fit to immortalize these principles in 
fiction revolving about life in the upstate New York region. 
By the time the dedication of Jn The Valley was written, 
Frederic had already published two of his most significant 
novels dealing with the socio-political pressures of upstate 
New York; and after this single interlude of historical ro- 
mance, he would write several other tumultuous narratives 
of fictional counties in New York during the political mael- 
strom and social upheaval that characterized the parade of 
civilian “homefront” life during the Civil War. In these 
writings Harold Frederic indeed came to reveal a thorough 
acquaintance with, and a convincing admiration of, Horatio 
Seymour's philosophic orientation and ethical principles. 
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I 


At the Democratic State Convention at Albany in October, 
1867, Horatio Seymour painted a view of the anarchy and 
license which were at the time making playthings of cherish- 
ed ideals of law and order: 


The social state of our country is alarming. The public 
is startled with unusual violence and murder through- 
out our land. Men, and women too, kill those who have 
done them wrong; life and property have become unsafe. 
Our people learned to do these thing from those who 
should have taught reverence for the laws. The seeds 
which were sown when men were imprisoned, mobbed, 
or murdered, because they honestly differed from tie 
party in power, are now springing up in an abundant 
harvest of crime, which plagues and curses those who 
were actors in violence, or consenting witnesses to out- 
rage upon their neighbors." 


On another occasion, the governor set forth his analogy be- 


tween people “all swept away by the spirit of speculation, 
extravagance, and indulgence” '* and political evil: 


Bad government is the logical result of bad morals or 
neglect of duty by the constituency. Men in office do not 
corrupt the people so often as the people corrupt offic- 
ials. The men who plundered the city of New York of 
many millions could not have done so if there had not 
been a state of public morals, of wild speculative excite- 
ments, a greed for gold no matter how gained which sug- 
gested and favored all their schemes. They were made 
bold by seeing transactions in all the walks of life, in 
personal and business circles and in all departments of 
State and national government that were akin to their 
own.!}3 


The most vital factor in Horatio Seymour’s political ethic 
was his concept of Duty as having almost sacred derivation. 
All defalcations in affairs governmental stem from failure in 
Duty; all the consequences which thereupon devolve are 
clearly natural results of defection in so holy a consideration. 
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“Neglect of political duty,” Seymour wrote,” . . . grows out 
of a lack of true manhood, a want of sense and virtue, and a 
feeling that personal and political position do not make men 
equal to the work of battling with wrong.” '* Accused of 
being a “Peace-party Patriot,” Seymour, trying to vocalize 
his devotion to Duty and political responsibility, answered 
with simple eloquence. ‘‘My God, who sees my heart, knows 
that I long to serve my country loyally, truthfully and fear- 
lessly.” 1° It is the supplanting of Duty by Greed which, ac- 
cording to Seymour, embodies the primary cause of one’s 
neglect and failure: 


Our desire for wealth has outstripped the swift growth 
of our country, and a greed for gain has tempted us to 
disregard the laws of prudence, industry, and economy, 
and to grasp at wealth by schemes which in the end have 
plunged us into many public and private disasters.1® 


Harold Frederic, after hearing these cogent ideas whirled 
about his area for years and after digesting the intellectual 


content of Seymour’s ethic, at length decided to throw into 
fiction stalking counterparts to illustrate these theories of 
political and social equilibrium. Where better to lay the 
backgrounds of such literary exercises than in Seymour's 
own bailiwick? 

In Seth’s Brother's Wife: A Study of Life in the Greater 
New York (1887), Frederic, while writing a novel that is 
now a minor classic of regionalist literature, sketched a ribald 
panorama of Empire State politics. Albert Fairchild, a New 
York City attorney, decides that the easiest method for achiev- 
ing status as a successful politician involves simply returning 
to live in the old family homestead near the upstate city of 
Tyre and running for Congress out of this relatively small 
district. Unfortunately, Albert epitomizes that type of politi- 
cal demagogue which Horatio Seymour would repudiate. 
Fairchild approaches politics with the careless ethic of a 
shrewd, Tweed-like businessman, motivated by those avari- 
cious principles which would, in Seymour’s words, lead to 
both public and private disaster. To his younger brother 
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Seth, the would-be congressman reveals a ruthless political 
philosophy: 


You think the world is run on kidgloved scriptural 
ethics? It reminds me of a novel I read a while ago. It set 
out to describe an American Politician [sic] and in al- 
most every scene in the book where he appeared, he was 
drinking tea in some lady’s drawing room, declaiming to 
the fair sex on how he was going to reform politics. He 
thought he was a deuce of a fellow, and so did the 
women and the author too. This politician was a good 
sample of all your reformers. I tell you, the men who go 
to afternoon teas in America, exert no more influence on 
American politics than—than a hen who was too refined 
to scratch in the barnyard for worms would exert on the 
question of female suffrage.1’ 


There is no room for the gentleman in politics, for corrup- 
tion is so recognized an integral component that Albert can- 
not understand concepts of duty and honor as being insep- 
arable from service. Seth, appalled at this stance, rebutted his 
misguided brother in rhetoric not unlike the tone of a Hora- 
tio Seymour discourse: 


We regard politics from totally different standpoints. I 
believe that your methods and aims—by ‘your’ I mean 
your wing of the party—are scandalous, corrupting, and 
ruinous. I believe that if some check is not put upon the 
rule of the machine, if the drift of public acquiescence 
in debased processes of government is not stopped, it 
will soon be too late to save even the form of our insti- 
tutions from the dry rot of venality.1* 


Seth Fairchild, then, dramatizes with clarity that segment 
of the Seymour political ethic which one might label the 
responsibility of the electorate: “They [public officials] did 
did not make corruption; corruption made them,” he once 
wrote.’® Albert, dazed by the possibilities about him for 
quick and effortless political plunder, could be coldly amoral 
about his ethical responsibility for such machinativuns were, 
to Seymour, surrounding the life of every dabbler in politics. 
For this deluded office-seeker, a political brigand prepared 
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to buy newspaper support, to bribe electors, to compensate 
voters, and otherwise to make folly of the democratic process, 
Harold Frederic reserves a particularly horrible fate: Albert 
is calculatedly murdered by his hired man and is robbed, 
symbolically, of the money intended for bribes. Thus, the 
turbulent age that produced an Albert Fairchild also, within 
this violent acquisitive social collision that so alarmed Hora- 
tio Seymour, spawned his killer. The district convention, in 
final repudiation of Fairchild’s ethic, thereupon nominates a 
vigorous, college-bred (then a symbol, however fallacious, of 
honesty) reformer who is sent to Washington where he meets 
and later marries Albert’s widow, the Seth’s brother’s wife of 
the title. Throughout this tale of hectic upstate politics, then, 
Frederic presents with little marginal commentary the por- 
trait of a young man’s initiation into the real world of 
struggle and survival; of his ability to maintain unjaundiced 
political principles in the face of glittering temptation which, 
in an era of political depravity, would have captivated many 
an ambitious youth. 

In The Lawton Girl (1890) another deviously misdirected 
would-be politician comes to ruin for flagrant disregard for 
the political mean propounded by Horatio Seymour. Horace 
‘“‘Hod” Boyce, a young attorney, returns to his hometown of 
Thessaly, New York, with the idea of marrying into the Mins- 
ter millions. The driving motivation behind this ambitious 
young man is his desire to become wealthy and powerful. 
Unfortunately, Hod is accosted by one Schuyler Tenney, 
local businessman and swindler, who acts as upstate agent for 
the Honorable Judge Peter Wendover of the City. Boyce is 
soon led to believe that through the unscrupulous aid of 
Tenney and Wendover, who plan to swindle the Minster 
widow and her daughters, he can become mayor of the town. 
Alternately flattered and bullied by the older conspirators, 
Boyce begins to have attractive delusions of a great political 
career; he soon subscribes to the Wendover philosophy 
which is set down for him by Tenney on two separate occas- 
ions: 
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Broadly, what does everybody propose? To get for him- 
self what somebody else has got. That’s human nature. 
It’s every kind of nature, down to the little chickens just 
hatched who start to chase the chap with the worm in 


his mouth before they've fairly got their tails out of the 
shell. 


All business consists in getting other people’s money 
. . . Where do you suppose Steve Minster got his mil- 
lions? Do you think he minted them? Didn’t every dollar 
pass through some other fellow’s pocket before it 
reached his? The only difference was that when it got 
into his pocket it stuck there. Everybody is looking out 
to get rich: and when a man succeeds, it only means that 


somebody else has got poor. That’s plain common- 
sense!?° 


Such individuals, once stated Horatio Seymour, are the most 
prominent individual shirkers of political responsibility— 
men who look upon public service not with the spirit of 
human philanthropy but with the schema of knavish oppor- 


tunism. Boyce soon comes to feel that social Darwinism is 
the only logical code of behavior to which the ambitious 
public servant can profitably subscribe: ““To eat others was 
the rule now, if one would save himself from being devour- 
ed.” *! His own grandiose political aspirations tenuously 
hang on his ability as a trusted family attorney to aid his 
recreant cohorts in robbing the Minster millions from three 
unsuspecting, business-ignorant ladies. It remains for Lawyer 
Reuben Tracy, also a hometown product, to uphold the truth 
and integrity of the Seymour tradition; he exposes the treach- 
ery and unmasks the villains. Hod, attempting to extricate 
himself from the conspiratorial failure, is told by the angered 
Wendover: “You're as helpless as a June-bug in a cistern with 
the curb shut down.” ?? Rather than dealing with honesty, 
Boyce chose to tamper in deceit; as a means for political ex- 
pediency or moral certainty such a choice is inexcusable. In 
this novel, then, Harold Frederic again finds complete and 
utter vindication for Horatio Seymour, whose career never 
showed a glimmer of moral cowardice. In aligning himself 
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strongly against abolitionists (even temperate William 
Ellery Channing labeled them “fanatic”), prohibitionists 
(Seymour vetoed the Maine Liquor Law in 1854), and na- 
tivists (the Know-Nothings constituted a highly vocal group), 
the maligned governor damned political expediency and 
opposed the three most prominent extremist organizations 
in America. Such devotion to principle, one can see, was 
lacking in the character of both Horace Boyce and Albert 
Fairchild, whom Harold Frederic consciously created as na- 
tural antitheses of that Horatio Seymour political symbol 
which embodied sacred concepts of Duty, Responsibility, and 
Integrity. To fall short in these attributes is to fail as a pub- 
lic servant. 


II 


In the Civil War fiction of Harold Frederic appears fur- 
ther manifestation of his significant interest in the political 
ethic of this maligned and denigrated New Yorker. Bearing 
a pointed title, The Copperhead (1893), Frederic’s most im- 


portant novel of wartime, deals with the home-front in fic- 
titious Dearborn County, New York State, where the protago- 
nist, Abner Beech, is, literally, a copperhead who makes no 
bones about his dislike of abolitionists. Beech, a hard-work- 
ing farmer, is violently persecuted for his political attitude: 
his home is burned to the ground; he and his farmhand are 
beaten. After suffering both ostracism and physical abuse, 
the “copperhead” and his people are reluctantly admitted to 
status in the community which feels that enough harm has 
at long last been done. Throughout the unpleasantness Ab- 
ner refuses to compromise his stand and reveals that type of 
political courage characteristic of Horatio Seymour, who, in 
many ways, seems to be the prototype for Abner’s creation. 

The novel paints, furthermore, a chaotic picture of upstate 
attitude and prejudice which, perhaps better than many a 
contemporary history, reveals the temper of the times. Fred- 
eric’s young narrator, a boy of thirteen who idolizes Abner, 
tells of his first awareness that Beech was some sort of a poli- 
tical deviant: 
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At first the Abolitionists were to me a remote and intan- 
gible class, who lived and wrought their evil deeds in 
distant places—chiefly New England way. I rarely heard 
mention of any names of persons among them. They 
seeied to be an impersonal mass, like a herd of buffaloes 
or a swarm of hornets. The first individuality in their 
ranks which attracted my attention, I remember, was 
that of Theodore Parker. The farmer one day brought 
home with him from town a pamphlet composed of anti- 
slavery sermons or addresses by this person. In the 
evening he read it, or as far into it as his temper would 
permit, beating the table with his huge fist from time to 
time, and snorting with wrathful amazement.** 


As the progress of the war moves along slowly through its 
early months, the townspeople, fidgity and uneasy, report the 
absurd tale that each night Abner and his family “prayed 
. .. for the success of Jeff Davis” ** and that Beech is actually 
involved in ‘a big conspiracy . . . all over the North . . . with 
the intention of bringing across infected clothes from 
Canada, and spreading the small-pox throughout New York 
State.” *° Indeed, Frederic’s Dearborn Countians sensed sedi- 


tious plotting all about them, even in several of the most 
unlikely places: 


It appeared from the talk here that there was something 
very like treason at the front. The victory at Antietam— 
so dearly bought with the blood of our own people—had 
been, they said, of worse than no use at all. The defeated 
Rebels had been allowed to take their own time in cross- 
ing the Potomac comfortably. They had not been 
pursued or molested since, and the Corners could only 
account for this on the theory of treachery at Union 
headquarters. Some only hinted guardedly at this. 
Others declared openly that the North was being sold 
out by its own generals.*® 


When Mr. Timothy Joseph Hurley comes to work for Abner, 
this “Copperhead Paddy” is beaten by a group of unionist 
sympathizers. When the two fellow “Dirt-Eaters” travel to 
the village of Agrippa to vote, the validity of Hurley’s citi- 
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zenship papers is challenged by a hostile clerk, made cour- 
ageous by a group of onlooking local ruffians! 


Then as in a flash the whole cluster of men became one 
confused whirling tangle of arms and legs, sprawling 
and wrestling on the ground, and from it rising the 
repellent sound of blows upon flesh, and a discordant 
chorus of grunts and curses . . . It was wholly impossible 
to guess who was who in this writhing and tossing mass 
of fighters.?7 


At the conclusion of the bloody fracas both are permitted to 
cast their ballots, and when Hurley later confesses to having 
bitten the ear of an opponent in the scramble, Abner remon- 
strates with, “Bitin’ men’s ears ain’t no civilized way of 
behavin’.” To which the Irishman retorts, “ "T'was not much 
of a day for civilization.” 

The election for which Abner and Hurley had braved the 
mob took place in November, 1862, when Frederic’s idol 
Horatio Seymour was a surprising victor by some 11,000 
votes over General James S. Wadsworth, hero of Bull Run, 


in the hotly contended gubernatorial race. On Friday morn- 
ing the newspapers were delivered to the post office at Junos 
Mills, and as the wrappers were hastily torn from the sheets, 
the excited incredulous babble began: 


“Yes, sir! It’s true! The Copperheads have won!” 
“Tribune concedes Seymour’s election!” “We're beaten 
in the district by less ’n a hundred!” “Good-by human 
liberty!” “Now we know how Lazarus felt when he was 
licked by the dogs.” 28 


Abner Beech, on the other hand, “was simply wild with be- 
wildered delight over what this paper had to tell him,” for 
he felt that ““The war must now surely be abandoned, and 
the seceding States invited to return to the Union on terms 
honorable to both sides.” *® Thereupon the exultant Abner, 
gloating over his annoyed neighbors in their current misery, 
lit a huge Seymour victory bonfire with which to taunt once 
and for all those who had derided his copperheadism.*° In- 
furiated townsfolk bearing tar and feathers soon stormed his 
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home crying “Smoke the damned Copperhead out!” At this 
point the house caught fire and the climactic flow of events 
began, culminating in the ultimate acceptance of the cop- 
perhead group into the community. Abner, in the final 
analysis, wrought a triumph over his environment and did 
so with no sacrifice of principle on his part; in rising above 
the pettiness of his surroundings this New York farmer evinc- 
ed traits of nobility not by mere fanatical consistency in ad- 
hering to his set political beliefs but by upholding an ethic 
in which he believed and for which he exhibited a willing- 
ness to suffer. Beech’s character doubtlessly embodied those 
traits which Harold Frederic found in such admirable abun- 


dance in the personality of his venerable copperhead, Hora- 
tio Seymour. 


III 


Literary critics discerning in Frederic’s work the realism 
of character and background which markedly set him off 
from the genteel tradition of contemporary fictional lilygild- 


ing*! have been so engrossed in examining these often-stress- 
ed facets of his literary achievement, that commentators have 
to date overlooked the occasional sidelight that can reveal 
other textures, historical and literary, of his art. As an in- 
tensely chauvinistic New Yorker, Frederic incited his fellow 
upstate citizens into forming “what is now the Oneida His- 
torical Society” ** and devoted the major contributions of 
his fictional talent to delineating various slices of life from 
his home area—over which the roseate shadow of Horatio 
Seymour lingered for many years quite prominently. His 
Civil War writings, Frederic himself tells, “were in a large 
part my own recollections of the dreadful time—the actual 
things that a boy from five to nine saw and heard about him. 

..’ 33 One of the major manifestations of his art, however, 
occurred when the creative artist utilized his admiration for 
political integrity and moral courage to derive from the em- 
blem of Horatio Seymour those elements which gave to his 
fictional portrayal an authenticity and an insight so necessary 
for the symbolic projection of theme and idea. The crucial 
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influence of Horatio Seymour upon the fiction of Harold 
Frederic enabled the writer to portray with sympathy and 
with charity the honest political maverick, and to set up a 
series of objective standards by which to measure all political 
success. With such touchstones constantly in mind, these 
motifs in Frederic’s fiction move with sureness, confidence 


and conviction—as though Horatio Seymour himself were 
proofreader. 
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ADULT PROGRAM 
Seminars on American Culture 


The 12th Annual Seminars on American Culture were, in their 
own way, among the most successful we have ever held. Classes 
were smaller than in recent years and this resulted in more give 
and take between faculty and students, more class discussion. 

As usual, the most popular offering was Frontier Folkways, 
which gives the student an opportunity to use the implements 
and try the techniques of our ancestors. This course has become 
a fixture in our program; another fixture is the pair of courses 
for the museum-minded: Conservation of Paintings, developed 
five years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Keck, and Conservation 
of Museum Objects, developed by Per Guldbeck. Miss Barck 
divided her course in genealogy—we call it Family History—into 
elementary and advanced groups, which made it possible to meet 
the needs of our students more precisely. 

This year 139 attended the first week, 99 the second, a total 
of 238 people-weeks. This is about a hundred fewer than 1958 
and we have considered at great length the reasons for the de- 
cline in numbers. My own feeling is that the potential student 
was not ofiered enough choice. We shall seek to solve this in 
1960 by increasing the number of courses by more than fifty per 
cent. Whereas this year we gave ten courses, 1960 will see sixteen. 
This ought to keep numbers small in individual classes, but solve 
the economic problems created by smaller attendance. 


Local History Workshop 


There were no qualifications as to the success of the Workshop 
Conference on Colonial New York which we held through the 
hospitality of the State University College of Education at New 
Paltz. The theme was New York in the Colonial Period, geared 
to emphasis on the Year of History. This meeting combined 
our Local History Workshop and the Conference on Early 
American History, bringing together our own Local Historians 
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and local history enthusiasts with a goodly number of scholars 
in the field of Colonial history. Let me put into the permanent 
record our gratitude to Professor Alfred Rollins, who was not 
only the Local Chairman but who came to us early in the year 
with many suggestions for the meeting well worked out and 
never until after we closed shop on the afternoon of September 
$rd did he relax in his efforts to make this an outstanding success. 
Another reason for the success of the meeting lay in the fact that 
we all were agreed that we must have distinguished speakers 
throughout and none of them let us down. Professors Perry G. 
E. Miller and Lawrence Henry Gipson and Dr. Harold Dean 
Cater headed a program which included leading librarians and 
eminent writers. The spirit of the gathering was sprightly, with 
provocative papers and lively discussion. I abhor dull meetings 
and these were all that historical gatherings ought to be. 


Conversational Week End 


For the second year we held in January a Conversation Week 
End for art historians, discussing over the two days, quite in- 
formally, but with infinite enthusiasm, the subject of attribu- 
tions in American painting. Twenty-six of our friends came by 
invitation from various sections of the Northeast to compare 


notes and to exchange experiences in the complicated problems 
of attributing the authorship of unsigned works of art. 

Sheldon Keck and Alfred Frankenstein started the ball rolling 
with talks about the physical and stylistic aspects of the problem. 
After that everyone was in the game. Mr. Frankenstein’s paper 
later appeared in New York History under the title, “Finding 
Names for Nameless Artists.” 

Conversation Week Ends are an expression of our awareness 
that popular education as expressed in the museums and junior 
program is not enough for an organization with our respon- 
sibilities. We must also serve the specialists and the scholars 
imaginatively and skillfully if we are to fulfill our function. 


Community Program 


Our relations with our friends and neighbors in Cooperstown 
have been very pleasant. The Local History Enthusiasts, a very 
informal group that meets here under the guidance of Miss 
Dorothy Barck and Mrs. Florence Ward, gathered on three 
occasions: in March the group discussed the history of early 
schools and in April, early hotels; in October Mr. Herbert Pickett 
talked about hop picking in Otsego County and many of the 
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old-timers joined in with their own recollections. The total 
attendance at these three meetings was just a little over 400. 


As in previous years, our programs for Sunday afternoons in 
February were popular and averaged about 200 guests per Sun- 
day. For some years now we have been holding in the middle 
of February the Susquehanna Ball and this has become an 
established part of the local tradition to which the entire com- 
munity seems to look forward. This last Februury there were 
470 people dancing and enjoying themselves in the Museum. 

As individuals, the staff of the Association and The Farmers’ 
Museum takes a very active part in community life, through 
churches, service clubs, fraternal and Masonic organizations. 
Fred Rath has recently been elected Chairman of the Village 
Planning Board, a group of the greatest importance, for it is to 
map, as best men can, the future of Cooperstown, protecting 
its assets of beauty and repose while allowing for healthy eco- 
nomic growth. And staff members talk! It seems to me that one or 
another of us speaks to every organized group in the village on 
an average of once a year. 

All these activities are a part of our responsibility to our com- 
munity. For while it is well and good to be serving people from 
all across the country, it is also important that we be an integral 
part of the community in which we live and that we play a 
number of different roles in the community. One of the prettiest 
sights of our year is the high school commencement on Feni- 
more House lawn in late June, the maples casting their protec- 
tive shadows over the crowd, the Lake in the distance, the re- 
lieved parents and attractive young people dressed in their sum- 
mer best. We are pleased that the community thinks of ours as 


a suitable place from which to launch their young into the wide 
world. 


Publications 


During 1959, four issues of Volume XL of New York History 
(vol. LVII of The Proceedings) appeared regularly, in a new 
cover designed and drawn by Erwin Austin, showing Fenimore 
House, The Farmers’ Museum, and the several buildings of the 
Village Crossroads. The drawing is printed in a pale golden 
brown, and the lettering on front and back covers and spine in 
royal blue. Under Miss Barck’s editorship the four issues con- 
tained nineteen articles relating to New York State, and reviews 
of twerity-three current books of New York State interest. The 
Director’s report of the Association for 1958 appeared in April, 
and Dr. Corey’s Annual Listing, 1958, of “New York State and 
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Local Historical Research in Progress” in July. Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander’s address on “New York State Historical Association 
Reaches Sixty,” which was read at the annual meeting in July, 
was printed in the October issue, together with five of the papers 
read at the conference on New York Colonial History held at 
New Paltz in September. Miss Barck’s selections of “Articles of 
Interest to Yorkers” were published each quarter, and she con- 
tinued “Local History in the Library” for brief notices of books 
and pamphlets of local interest. Forthcoming events during 
New York's Year of History, 1959, were noted in the April and 
July issues, to inform readers about celebrations they might 
wish to attend. “The Director’s Page” regularly kept the mem- 
bers abreast of the Association’s activities and future plans, and 
Mr. Rath, in July, reported on the Yorkers’ Convention at 
Saratoga Springs and presented the Yorker Sponsor Roll of 
Honor. 

The February 1959 issue of Antiques, under the editorship 
of Alice Winchester, was entirely devoted to Fenimore House 
and The Farmers’ Museum. The issue carried 80 illustrations of 
our buildings and collections and articles by Miss Winchester 
and Nina Fletcher Little, both Trustees, Virginia Parslow, 
Assistant Curator of The Farmers’ Museum, and the Director. 
Five other articles were written by the magazine staff from ma- 
terials supplied by members of the museum organization. We 
were delighted with this comprehensive statement of our opera- 
tion and it brought us considerable fresh recognition. Happily for 
us, this material was included in toto in the Antiques Treasury 
which Miss Winchester edited so successfully for Dutton and 
which became a best-seller at the end of the year. 

We hope that the coming year will see a new Guide to the 
Museums, now being written by George Clay, Associate in Pub- 
lic Relations. There will also be articles by Mr. Clay in American 
Heritage and The Curator, which will be of special interest to 
friends and members of the Association. Mr. Rath is editing Mr. 
Jared van Wagenen’s book of reminiscences and we are hopeful 
that this, too, will see the light of day either in 1960 or early 1961. 





JUNIOR PROGRAM 


Yorkers 


In the July issue of New York History Vice Director Frederick 
L. Rath, Jr., who is in charge of the Yorker program, reported 
the undoubted success of the movement during the 1958-1959 
school year. With over 7,000 active junior members in 207 Yorker 
clubs throughout the state, the Association again found itself 
guiding the destinies of the second largest movement of its kind 
in the country. Mr. Rath rightly pointed out that the primary 
credit for all of this goes to the more than 250 teacher-sponsors 
who give so much of themselves throughout the school year. And 
I am happy to note that we, aware of our debt, are doing what 
we can to discharge it: by setting up sponsor memberships with 
all the privileges of the Association except a subscription to New 
York History and by distributing sponsor service pins starting at 
the five year level. 

With membership still growing (as we go to press there already 
are 6,203 Yorkers enrolled this school year in 175 clubs), great 
credit is due to Mrs. Margaret Miscensik and Mrs. Vivian Olson, 
whose job it is to keep the wheels turning. It is they who see to 
it that clubs are activated, that membership cards and emblems 
go out to all the new members, that monthly newsletters are 
prepared, that district jamborees are scheduled, and that arrange- 
ments for the big Annual Meeting are made. What is noteworthy 
is the fact that they are able to personalize their relationships 
with the clubs, and particularly the sponsors, in spite of the 
almost overwhelming mechanical detail. 

Awards have always been a strong stimulus to major effort 
among Yorkers and at the Saratoga Springs Annual Meeting in 
May, with 2623 junior members, sponsors, and chaperones pres- 
ent, several new ones were offered. In addition to the usual chap- 
ter achievement, second presentation, ‘““Who’s Who,” member- 
ship, and exhibits awards, there was a new college scholarship 
award. Named after an early Yorker State President who died in 
an airplane accident, the first Jerry Nelson Yorker State Scholar- 
ship of $250, raised by the juniors themselves, was presented to 
a fine young man from Galway Central School, David Davidson. 
Two scholarships to the Shaker Village Work Project Group, 
which meets each summer at Lebanon Springs, New York, went 
to younger ““Who’s Who” winners Linda Starr of Springfield and 
Donald Schmid of Claverack. The new Governor’s Trophy, in 
junior and senior divisions, was awarded to the Oriskany Mem- 
orial Yorkers of Clinton and the Glenn Curtis Yorkers of Ham- 
mondsport for fine work in an art research contest. 

It was our pleasure again this fall to welcome to Cooperstown 
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65 active and prospective sponsors who sat with us in Fenimore 
House and discussed subjects of common interest. The prepara- 
tion of exhibits, research in local history, the uses of folklore in 
Yorker programs, and a discussion of The Yorker were on the 
formal agenda, but equally important was the opportunity to 
talk and to exchange points of view informally. 

The Yorker, published bimonthly for the junior membership, 
maintained its high quality standard under the editorship of 
Mr. Rath. Saluting New York’s Year of History, one spring issue 
concentrated on the Champlain area, the next on the Hudson 
area. The May-June number printed the reports from chapters 
and had a special section on awards. The two fall issues were 
eclectic, with the offerings ranging from an article on education 
in upper New York State in the early 19th century to a report 
from one of our contest winners on her experiences at the Shaker 
Village Work Group this summer. With liberal use of color and 
illustration. The Yorker seems to remain a sprightly publica- 
tion, a fulfillment of the Yorker motto, “History Can Be Fun.” 


Junior Group Museum Visitation 


New York State school teachers long ago discovered the edu- 
cational advantages in a trip to Cooperstown and during each 


recent year they have been coming with their classes in greater 
and greater numbers. Almost all pivot their trip on a visit to 
Farmers’ Museum and then, if time warrants, visit either the 
Baseball Hall of Fame or Fenimore House or both. During 1959, 
more than 18,000 children in 379 groups came to Farmers’ Mu- 
seum; 191 of these groups visited the Baseball Hall of Fame and 
178, Fenimore House. At our museums all were provided with 
guided tours, which sometimes taxed our capacities to the ut- 
most, since there is always undue concentration during the 
period May Ist through June 20th. With the scheduling being 
handled deftly by the Public Relations Department and with 
all of the guides at both Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House 


cheerfully cooperating, however, we have been able to handle 
the flow. 


Not so simple is the problem posed by the increasing number 
of camp groups that are coming to visit us during our busiest 
months of July and August. During that period we ordinarily 
do not have the personnel to take the groups on guided trips. 
Their spirit, moreover, is different: they are in a holiday mood 
and their leadership is more lax than that of teachers. As a 
result, we found it necessary during the past summer to crack 
down hard on the groups that were simply taking advantage of 
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the museums for recreational purposes, this by forcing the leaders 
to assume responsibility. Further, we shall be in touch with the 
management of all camps within a hundred mile radius this 
spring with a clear-cut statement of our policy and our expecta- 
tions of them. 

In marked contrast, it should be pointed out that this sum- 
mer again it was our pleasure to work closely with the Ethical 
Culture Camp which is on Otsego Lake. Not only do councillors 
get an early briefing on our facilities and collections; not only 
do all of the campers get an opportunity to use the museums 
intelligently, but we even have certain selected campers who 
work directly with the staff. It shows what can be done. 


Movtes and Slides 


There will soon be available for junior educational purposes 
a whole new series of films and slides, mostly having to do with 
Farmers’ Museum and none of which cost us a cent. The most 
extensive were filmed by the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana 
University. A 10-minute, 16 mm. color film, with narrated sound 
and music, is on the subject “Linsey-Woolsey” and was shot in 
its entirety here. Half of another, “Northeast Farm Community,” 
uses our Village Crossroads as background, with the other half 


coming from Old Sturbridge Village. Hathen Productions did 
a film featuring our broommaker, Harry Lippitt, and our cabi- 
netmaker, Chris Rathbone. The New York Telephone Company 
shot colored slides at Farmers’ Museum and Esso Standard Oil 


did a 50-slide set on both museums for distribution in 1960 to 
schools. 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Show 


The Village Crossroads area of the Farmers’ Museum never 
looks busier than during the Junior Show. For the 13th year, on 
July 27, 28, and 29, hundreds of children from the surrounding 
counties entered almost 500 animals which they had raised. With 
its emphasis on the educational aspects of showmanship, this 
annual event has become ever more meaningful in this rural 
area. With the help of the 4-H Clubs and a large local commit- 
tee, the Association has been able to keep the exhibition and 
competition at a very high level. The winner this year of the 
grand prize, the Farmers’ Museum Cup, was an 11-year-old Rich- 
field Springs boy who showed proudly (and well) his own Hamp- 
shire ewe. It is always a major effort to stage this affair in the 
middle of the busy travel season, but it always seems worthwhile. 
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The purchase early in the year of a microfilm reading machine 
makes it possible for staff members and visitors to our libraries 
to use sources on film; a small beginning has been made in 
acquiring valuable records by buying from the Naticnal Archives 
thirteen reels of federal census schedules, 1840-1860, for Otsego 
and neighboring counties. Gradually, through the years, the 
medium of microfilm will make the libraries more helpful as a 
research center for biography, genealogy, and neal history 
throughout the State. 

During 1959, 834 visitors made use of the facilities of the 
reading room of the libraries of the New York State His- 
torical Association and of The Farmers’ Museum. The 
largest attendance was in July, quite understandably, because 
of tourists and of Seminarians (particularly those in the Family 
History courses), with August as a close second, and May and 
September tying for third place in point of numbers. Most of the 
readers came from New York State, but twenty-three states, from 
New England to Florida and California, and the District of 
Columbia, are represented in the visitors’ register, as well as 
Canada, Finland, and Australia. 

Genealogy continues to be the primary interest of most visi- 
tors, whether from within the State, or from the Middle or Far 
West. New York’s emphasis on 1959 as the Year of History re- 
sulted in increased research concerning the history of localities 
and of organizations, and by young students participating in 
essay contests. A number of readers were interested in James 
Fenimore Cooper, his novels, and “Natty Bumppo.” Others 
examined the collections of school readers and arithmetics and 
early children’s books, and did research on such varied subjects 
as the hop industry, names of places and school districts in 
Otsego and other counties, the Cardiff Giant, architecture in 
American fiction, murders in New York State, Shakers, and tin 
peddlers. 


The library received gifts during 1959 from 219 individual 
donors and 46 libraries, institutions and business firms. Their 
gifts, and some purchases during the year, added to the research 
resources 701 volumes, 254 pamphlets, 39 almanacs, 66 broad- 
sides, 32 maps and 5 atlases, 703 photographs and 13 albums of 
photographs, 1014 picture post cards, 103 greeting cards, menus, 
programs, cards, and tickets, 131 leaflets, 34 volumes of magazines 
and 61 separate magazines, 133 volumes of newspapers and 37 
separate a 95 volumes of manuscripts, and 274 separate 
manuscripts. The library regularly receives 270 periodicals on 
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subscription, gift, or exchange. Nineteen donors added family 
histories to the Association’s growing genealogical collection; a 
number of family Bibles containing family records were receiv- 
ed; and the resources for genealogical and biographical re- 
search were augmented by Mrs. Gertrude A. Barber's gifts of 
abstracts of Oneida County wills and of Schoharie County ceme- 
tery inscriptions, and by Mrs. Frances B. Spencer's gifts of copies 
of inscriptions in the family and village cemeteries of Schoharie 
County and of marriage and death notices printed in the Scho- 
harie Patriot, 1838-1863. 

Mrs. Harry Shafer (Ida Flint Shafer), of Worcester, who has 
long been interested in local and family history of that part of 
Otsego County, gave 33 volumes, including local histories and 
genealogies, 19 year books of the Worcester Literary Club, copies 
of church and cemetery records of Otsego County and neigh- 
boring counties, and 75 folders of correspondence, records, and 
data about Worcester and Worcester families. 

Mrs. Clermonte Getman Tennant and her son Robert Cler- 
monte Tennant gave 31 volumes containing newspaper clippings, 
1907-1955, relating to politics and trials in Otsego County and 
New York State, kept by the late Clermonte Getman Tennant 
(1880-1955), and law books from his library. 

The Estate of the late Charles J. Beams (1874-1959), of One- 
onta, through his son and executor, Mr. Charles V. Beams, pre- 
sented a large collection relating to the history of Oneonta and 
of Oneontans, including 23 books, 21 pamphlets, 54 broadsides, 
42 leaflets, 15 scrapbooks of newspaper clippings, 9 loose-leaf 
books of typewritten and manuscript articles about Oneonta and 
Otsego County; 520 picture postcards of Oneonta and of places 
in New York State; 57 stereoscopic views and 470 photographs of 
Oneonta and vicinity and of Oneonta people; 19 volumes of 
manuscript account books, students’ note books and school rec- 
ords, and 124 deeds, mortgages, commissions, licenses, and letters. 

From Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes came a collection of the printed 
minutes of annual anniversaries of the Broome and Tioga Bap- 
tist Association, 1837-1919, and 15 other volumes and pamphlets 
relating to Baptists in New York State. Some volumes of two 
magazines printed in Cooperstown, American Motherhood and 
Table Talk, were given by Mrs. Kenneth L. Dodd and by Mr. 
H. Gregory Lippitt, and Mrs. Joseph B. Cooke gave seven books 
by Della Thompson Lutes of Cooperstown. 

The manuscript collections were enriched particularly by items 
relating to Cooperstown, which is natural in view of the location 
of the Association’s headquarters. Mr. E. Pomeroy Staats added 
to the Cooper collection two letters written to his ancestress, Mrs. 
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George Pomeroy (Ann Cooper) , by her sister-in-law, Mrs. James 
Fenimore Cooper (Susan Augusta Delancey), dated Rome, 
March 8, 1830, and Paris, December 7, 1830. Twelve letters, 
1829-1836, written in Albany and Cooperstown, to, and about, 
Mrs. Henrietta (Bogart) Brinckerhoff, one-time principal of the 
Cooperstown Female Seminary, were given by Miss Mary R. 
MacDonough. Nineteen letters written by members of his fam- 
ily in Cooperstown, during the Civil War, to Ceylon O. Lippitt 
(1831-1867) , then in Convalescent Camp in Virginia, were pre- 
sented by his nephew, Mr. Ceylon K. Lippitt. Records of the 
Board of Managers of Thanksgiving Hospital in Cooperstown, 
1892-1910, were among the gifts of Mrs. Clermonte Getman Ten- 
nant and her son, Robert Clermonte Tennant. 

Other manuscript additions were 35 letters written by John 
Page Munro to his parents, 1866-1871, while a student in Ro- 
chester and Albany, which Mrs. Louis P. Lang gave; and 21 
day books and 6 ledgers, 1883-1916, with an inventory of stock, 
March, 1883, of the general store in Parish, Oswego County, N. 
Y., of Frank Alexander Butler (1853-1938), gift of his son, Dr. 
Elmer G. Butler. 

Mrs. Marjorie Wetzel continued checking the accession records 
of books received from Headquarters House at Ticonderoga in 
1958, recataloguing and shelving them. In addition to perform- 
ing the many other duties a library involves, Mrs. Wetzel classi- 
fied and cataloged books and pamphlets received during the 
year, prepared books and periodicals for binding, read shelves, 
filed materials in the vertical file, supplemented the typed mar- 
riage arid death notices from Cooperstown newspapers, ordered 
and filed 1159 printed Library of Congress cards for the main 
catalogue, to which she added 3458 cards she herself prepared 
and typed, and increased the shelf list by 705 cards, the cata- 
logue of upstate imprints by 24 cards, and the local catalogue 
of Otsego County people by 314 cards. Records of accessions and 
of donors were kept throughout the year by Mrs. Mary Bliss. 

With the help of Mrs. Bliss, 877 letters were sent out during 
the year by Miss Barck, of which 327 involved bibliographical, 
genealogical or historical research, and, in her capacity as Edi- 
tor, Miss Barck wrote another 262 letters. 

In September, for the meeting at Fenimore House of the Con- 
noisseurs of Murder, a special exhibition was arranged in the 
cases near the Reading Room, of broadsides, pamphlets, and 
photographs, relating to murders in New York State in the 19th 
century, from the library collections, and the private collections 
of Mr. Roger Butterfield, Mr. Jack R. Nevil, Deputy Sheriff of 
Otsego County, and the Director. 
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MUSEUM PROGRAM 


1959 was a good year for the Association’s museums: a total 
‘of 175,343 visitors attests to that. Attendance was up about 8% 
at Farmers’ Museum and about 14% at Fenimore House. In all, 
there were 116,352 visitors to Farmers’ Museum (1958—107,872) 
and 58,991 to Fenimore House (1958—51,941). We are particu- 
larly pleased with the attendance at Fenimore House, for to 
some degree it shows that our efforts io link the two museums 
in the minds of our visiting public are succeeding. 

But it was more than just an increase in attendance that made 
it a good year. It was also a matter of spirit, the spirit of all 
those who, in both museums, take care of the public. Almost all 
have now been with us for a number of years. They know their 
jobs, they know their subjects, and their enthusiasm and courtesy 
seem as high toward evening as it is early on a busy August day. 
This is no mean feat in a business where the buffeting of human- 
ity can be as insistent as the percussion of a pneumatic drill 
hammer. No wonder NBC’s Helen Hall, making some tapes for 
“Monitor,” commented, “These people on your staff who actually 
‘deal with the public are your greatest asset.” 

Behind the scenes too there was constant activity. To the regu- 
lar job of record-keeping was added a special inventory and list- 
ing of the objects and material owned by the Otsego County His- 
torical Society, a move to clear the way for a transfer of owner- 
ship to the Association. A constant flow of offers of gifts to the 
museums had to be processed, and it should be noted that far 
more is rejected than is accepted: we know better now what we 
need and can take care of and turn to good educational use. 
(When we ourselves cannot use a proffered gift, we try to see 
to it that it goes to some other suitable organization or agency.) 
More storage space was developed in both museums, and many 
of our holdings were regrouped. Some objects considered inap- 
propriate to our museums themes were lent or given to other 
institutions—with the approval of the original donors. For ex- 
ample, the mechanized circus display of the 1930’s, anachronistic 
at Farmers’ Museum, has been lent to the American Circus 
Memorial Association at Somers, New York, where it is being 
reconditioned and prepared for extensive use, particularly among 
school children. 


Conservation 


The conservation program instituted in 1959 by Research 
Associate Per E. Guldbeck was continued as he was able to find 
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time for this exacting work. In 1959 he was able to treat a great 
variety of objects ranging in size from the broken fragments of 
a delicate 18th century cruet to a large animal sculpture damaged 
in transit. “Before” and “after” shots of the latter are shown 
in the graphic section of this report. To assist in the analysis of 
materials and structural layers, a variable-power, adjustable 
binocular microscope was procured. 


Fenimore House 


As part of our contribution to New York’s Year of History, 
we devoted the second floor of Fenimore House to an exhibit 
of folk art entirely derived from New York State. This exhibit 
was made possible through the able cooperation of Mrs. Mary 
Black, Curator of the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collec- 
tion at Williamsburg, Virginia, and the Trustees of that institu- 
tion, for about half of the sixty items, paintings and sculpture, 
derived from their collection. The other half was from our per- 
manent collection at Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Muse- 
um. The exhibit opened first in Williamsburg on March 15th 
and was on view there until it came to Cooperstown on June 13. 
The Rockefeller Collection recently bought the paintings of the 
Halliday-Thomas Collection, many of which are distinguished 
examples of New York’s non-academic tradition, and it was a 
privilege and pleasure to show them in Cooperstown. In both 
places the show was a great success. 


It will be recalled that in 1958 Mr. Stephen C. Clark bought 
for the Association a collection of American paintings, mostly 
folk art, which had been gathered by Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Gunn of Newton, Massachusetts. Eighty of these paintings, a 
little less than half the group, will be shown at Fenimore House, 
starting with the opening on April 30, 1960. It has taken a year 
and a half to put these paintings in condition to show. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheldon Keck have been cleaning and conserving them; 
Frank Rollins has been photographing them in color and black 
and white; Corlis Sharp and Per Guldbeck have been getting 
them framed and ready to hang. In the meantime, Agnes Hal- 
sey Jones and the Director have been ploddingly putting to- 
gether such information about them as we could, for no records 
nor other information about any of the paintings existed. How- 
ever, let no one pity us, for it has been an endlessly stimulating 
adventure. We believe—and many others less involved agree— 
that this opening will be a major event in the growing national 
awareness of our art tradition. These are exciting, beautiful, and 
provocative pictures and both the specialists and those who come 
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to us prepared merely to know what they like are going to be 
enchanted. The April issue of New York History will carry pho- 
tographs of each painting in the exhibit and so far five magazines 
of national circulation are committed to more than forty repro- 
ductions, most of them in color. 

In the alcove at the south end of the Hall of Life Masks, to the 
delight of our junior membership, two of the prize-winning 
Yorker exhibits, originally displayed at Saratoga Springs in May, 
have been set up. They are the entirely creditable work of 
Yorker chapters at Orchard Park and Claverack, New York, and 
serve to acquaint our visitors with the nature and accomplish- 
ments of our junior program. 

It was noted in the last Annual Report briefly that Fenimore 
House remained open until 9 o’clock each evening during the 
summer. The experiment was repeated in 1959 and need be 
considered an experiment no longer. Since 3,520 visitors came to 
us in the evening hours between the Fourth of July and Labor 
Day (as against 2,593 in 1958) we are convinced that this is a 
worthwhile public service. In fact, our guides point out that these 
evening visitors for the most part are less hurried and more 
receptive than daytime visitors to Fenimore House. Deliberately 
to foster this more leisurely contact with our art treasures we 
have rented audio equipment for the restrained transmission of 
suitable music through the halis and to the lakeside lawn. 


Farmers Museum 


There was a major exhibit change in the Main Building, a 
continuation of the long-range program instituted three years 
ago. In the area on the second floor where once had stood a 
heterogeneous collection of unlabeled farm implements and 
machinery there is now a well-coordinated exhibit-story entitled 
“The Farmer’s Year.” Graphically, colorfully, and even dra- 
matically, it carries the visitor through a month-by-month por- 
trayal of the relation of the early 19th century farmer to his land. 
The work of Per Guldbeck and George Campbell, with an assist 
from Master Carpenter Corlis Sharp, it is, we think, a brilliant 
adaptation of material to available space. It is probably worth 
noting as well that this work in an unheated building had to 
be done during the winter season and was completed two months 
ahead of schedule. 

The same team worked on the Carriage House south of Bump 
Tavern. After Corlis Sharp completed the restoration, Mr. Guld- 
beck and Mr. Campbell arranged the hanging of the George 
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Mastin collection of paintings. These large paintings were car- 
ried around New York State in the late 1840’s by Mastin, who, 
for a fee, gave lectures on them and offered other diversified 
entertainment. They add an interesting and colorful note to the 
Village Crossroads. 

Assistant Curator Virginia Parslow was responsible for setting 
up in a room at the south end of the Main Building a fine exhibit 
of decorated tinware from the collection of the Esther Stevens 
Brazer Guild of the Historical Society of Early American Decora- 
tion. She also prepared for Guild members’ use the repository 
of patterns and the study rooms now available to them in Bump 
Tavern. Both the exhibit and study facilities were ready when 
the Guild held its annual meeting in Cooperstown in May. 

The picnic area, long a somewhat ugly scar on the hillside 
overlooking the Farmers’ Museum parking lot, was moved out 
of view. No great hardship was worked on the visiting public, 
who actually now picnic in a much prettier site, and the old 
area is being allowed to return to natural growth. 

At the end of the travel season work began again in the build- 
ings and on the grounds. During the fall some of the fences 
near Lippitt Homestead were moved so that next year we may 
grow early crops and have a sizeable vegetable garden. The 
Country Store was thoroughly cleaned and in the process much 
of the material post-dating 1850 was withdrawn in the interest 
of historical accuracy. Work also started in the Main Building. 
There will be minor revisions in the entrance area to assure 
better crowd control during our busiest season. Also, we shall try 
to give better orientation to our visitors by utilizing the space 
immediately beyond the ticket-sales counter for a new display 
on the theme, “The Farmer, his Wife, and their Community.” 
This will be designed to tell our visitors briefly and graphically 
what it is they are about to see in the Farmers’ Museum and its 
Village Crossroads. Changes dictated by our observations of visi- 
tor reactions will also be made in the Craft Hall, which, it will 
be remembered, was re-done two years ago. 
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Loans 


During 1959 the following loans from the collections in Feni- 


more House and The Farmers’ 


‘New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art 

Fire Department, Hudson, N. Y. 

Schenectady Museum Association 


Albright Art Gallery 

F. Schumacher & Co. 

Marsh’s Department Store, Hudson, 
Pe SF 

Fort Delaware, Inc. 

Colonial Williamsburg 

Womens Auxiliary of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of the State of 
New York 

Indiana University Audio-Visual De- 
partment 

Colgate University 

Suffern High School 

Fort Plain church celebration 

The Oil Museum of Canada 

Morris Junior Museum, Morristown, 
N. J. 

Shaker Museum 

United States Information Service, 
Traveling Exhibition Division 

The American Federation of Arts 

American Circus Memorial Associa- 
tion 

Art on Tour, Inc. 

Rensselaer County Junior Museum 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 

New Paltz State University College 
of Education 

Cooperstown Central School 


Museum were made: 


Circus poster advertising lighting 


2 paintings 

Greenport Pumper 

6 paintings and engravings, photo- 
graphs, tools 

10 Paintings 

1 Watercolor 

Store and farm items 


Household and farm implements 
30 Paintings and sculpture 


Druggist’s Shop items 


Costumes 
Medical items 
Farm implements 
Costumes 
Camphene lamp 


School items 

Broom-making equipment 

Weathervanes, Cigar Store Indian, 
other folk art items 

2 Paintings 


Mechanical circus mounted on truck 
Toys, 4 paintings, folk sculpture 
Household implements 

1 Painting 


9 Paintings, and other folk art items 
Costumes and accessories 





SHOPS 


The Farmers’ Museum Shop and the Fenimore House Print 
and Book Shop, under the direction of Mr. Adrian Pierson, Man- 
ager, and the general supervision of Mr. Thomas Wilkman, 
Assistant Treasurer, have had their best year. This is success in 
every sense of the word, for the quality of the merchandise at the 
shop is now approaching what we have long hoped for. To a 
far larger extent than ever before, Mr. Pierson has been able to 
find materials for sale which bear a fundamental relationship 
to the experience of visiting the museums. He has greatly increas- 
ed the number of books in the Book Shop and these, too, have 
sold well. 

The Public Relations Department produced for the Shop a 
booklet-cum-order-form for books and other publications which 
brought in a steady flow of orders. Our friend, Erwin Austin, 
produced a handsome coloring book about The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum which we have long needed. More imaginative buying and 
display have played an important role in the year’s progress. We 
have had the largest gross sales of any year since the Shops have 
been open and we are hopeful that the inventory will show at 
least a modest profit. The Shops are now in harmony with the 
rest of the operation and this in itself is a major achievement. 


To the two gentlemen mentioned above and to Mrs. Margaret 
Cobbett, Mrs. Rachel Raubacher, and Mrs. Helen Stapleton, of 
the Staff, great credit for this achievement is due. We can take 
pride in a major advance in this department of the Association. 





AUGUST 


Grain harvest month ~* 





The new Farmer's Year exhibit in the Main Barn at Farm- 
ers’ Museum tells a month-by-month story of agriculture in 
up-State New York in the first half of the roth century. 


All photos in this section by Franklyn Rollins, 
Cooperstown, except where otherwise noted. 
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The Association’s Workshop Conference on Colonial New York was 
held early in September at the State University College of Education 
at New Paltz. Above left, Professor Lawrence Henry Gipson delivers 


his paper. Above right, Mrs. Barbara Moncure entertains. Below, 


friends and members are entertained at the Josiah Hasbrouck House. 


Photos by Arthur E. House, Jr. and Sidney Goldman 
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Conservation of museum objects is undertaken in}the laboratory 
established by Research Associate Per E. Guldbeck. This superb ani 


mal sculpture, acquired during 1959 by the Association, was dam 


aged in transit (above). It is again ready (below) to take its place 
in the new development in the entrance area at Farmers’ Museum 
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Seminars on American Culture, the annual summer presentation of 
the Association, attracts an enthusiastic student body. Per Guldbeck 
(above) demonstrated the operation and firing of an old musket. 
National Trust Historian Helen Duprey Bullock held forth again 
in the Lippitt Farmhouse kitchen, teaching oldtime cooking. 
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N ogara 
Yorkers, our yunior historians, work and play at their annual meet- 


ings. More than 2600 of them came to Saratoga Springs with their 
sponsors and chaperones. One chapter (above) struggled to get its ex- 


hibit in place. Later they crowded Convention Hall to dance to the 
rhythms of Marshall Brown and his Newport Youth Band (below). 








Special events crowd the Association's calendar, Assistant Curator 
Virginia Parslow (above) conducts a special demonstration of spin- 
ning for faculty and students of the Winterthur Program in Early 


American Culture. The cameraman (below) gets set to shoot a 


scene in the new movie produced by the Audio-Visual Center of 
Indiana University, using the Village Crossroads as “location.” 


Photo below by Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Public Relations Department, under George Clay’s direc- 
tion, serves many functions: it initiates and distributes stories to 
the press, it sees to it that visiting writers, photographers, radio 
and television people have the cooperation they need, it distri- 
butes our folders, nationwide, designs ephemera, supervises spec- 
ial events, schedules and routes school groups, writes our staff 
newsletter, tries to keep tabs on the rest of us when we make 
speeches or place articles. On the other hand, we operate on the 
principle that everyone who works here is involved in public 
relations—secretaries who type our letters, the people who sell 
the tickets, especially our guides and sales staff. 


The Press 


Mr. Clay has made an analysis of our newspaper coverage 
within New York State, as indicated by our clipping bureau, 
between April 15th and October 15th. The results are quite 
interesting: 283 newspapers in New York State carried stories 
about the Association during that period; a total of 1079 differ- 
ent stories appeared and 90% of these were specific coverage of 


our current activities. A little more than 700 covered such things 
as Yorker activities, The Farmers’ Museum Junior Show, Sem- 
inars, Local History Workshop, the Folk Art Show, while 166 
reported the activities of specific staff members as they made 
speeches, published books and articles, or otherwise came to 
public attention. Meetings at the Museums, like that of the Con- 
noisseurs of Murder or the American Women in Radio and Tele- 
vision, accounted for 71 stories. Most of these originated in our 
own Public Relations office, but 129 stories came to us gratui- 
tously on the basis of our past reputation, and one of the most 
popular news stories concerned the 90th birthday of the Cardiff 
Giant, who is still good for a headline. The aspect of our work 
that producted the greatest number of newspaper stories is the 
Junior Program. This is partly because the youngsters themselves 
are active in getting stories of their doings into their home town 
papers. 

One of the techniques initiated this year by Mr. Clay was to 
send to the home town paper of every student who registered 
for the Seminars a special press release announcing that regis- 
tration; we were interested to see how successful this proved. 
With so many of our Seminarians coming from out of state, we 
have no check on the results but we have every reason to believe 
it was just as successful out of state as in state. 
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Radio and Television 


We did pretty well over the air ways this year. One of the 
great breaks we had was that the American Women in Radio 
and Television (AWRT), New York State Chapter, met at the 
Treadway-Otesaga for three days and Mr. Clay and Mrs. Betty 
Morris, Assistant in Public Relations, did a superb job of mak- 
ing available to these very able and conscientious women ma- 
terials which they could use. Through the cooperation of the 
State Department of Commerce, they had film clips for all the 
women in television which covered our two museums, the Base- 
ball Museum, and the village; they set up recording sessions so 
the women could interview members of the staff, and they sup- 
plied them with releases which could be used over the next six 
months. We gave the ladies a party at Bump Tavern on the 
Cardiff Giant’s birthday and all of this ran smoothly and made 
us a great many new friends. Because of this and because of the 
continuing alertness to other possibilities, members of the Asso- 
ciation staff appeared on 16 television programs during 1959. 
Not all of these appearances were directly concerned with the 
Association but in each one of them the Association and the 
community and the museums were mentioned and in most 
instances were the subject of the telecast. 

Just as the AWRT Conference produced an unusual rise in 
our television appearances, so, too, it helped boost our radio 
coverage which added up to 42 programs this year, five of them 
nationwide over NBC’s Monitor. 


Magazines 


In one way or another, in part or in whole, our story was told 
in 28 magazines. In January we got an unexpected plug in an 
article on historic preservation in Readers’ Digest; George Clay 
had a letter in the Saturday Evening Post on the Cardiff Giant; 
Popular Science ran a story on the Cardiff Giant; reproductions 
sold at the Shop appeared in Woman’s Day; and, of course, the 
entire February issue of Antiques was devoted to Fenimore House 
and The Farmers’ Museum. We also appeared in 14 trade maga- 
zines and in a number of educational journals. In every instance 
the trade magazines came to us, sometimes for written stories 
but more often for copy to go with stories already written. 
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Books 


Many of our paintings are appearing in national magazines 
and in books, as our collections become better and better known. 
The Antiques Treasury, American Heritage’s The Pioneer Spirit, 
Alton Ketchum’s Uncle Sam, and the new American Heritage 
Junior Library selection, Whaling, and four others have carried 
photographs, often in color, of paintings and objects from our 
galleries. 

We have sent out 13 exhibits and displays during the year, 
ranging from a folk art display for Art on Tour, an art education 
project in Westchester County, to exhibits for the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society Convention, a portrait studio, a design studio, and 
the like. 

As will be noted in the list of staff activities, more than 100 
talks were given by staff members, exclusive of Association func- 
tions. These ranged all the way from local service clubs to na- 
tional gatherings. Sixteen travel guides and related materials 


have carried information about the museums; 50,000 give-away 
folders have been distributed. 


Guide Book 


George Clay has been working very conscientiously with 
George Campbell, Curator of The Farmers’ Museum, in prepar- 
ing for the writing of a guide to our two museums, which we 
hope will be published in 1960. This has involved taped inter- 
views with Mr. Campbell to put into permanent form his invalu- 
able knowledge of The Farmers’ Museum and its collections. 
No one will ever know as much as George Campbell knows about 
our collections and no one will ever know as much as George 
Campbell knows about the background, the origin, the uses, and 
terminology of our materials. If George were to talk for five years 
on a tape recorder, that in itself would be a remarkable contri- 
bution to the scholarship of American social history. Between 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Campbell we hope to produce in the coming 
year a guide to the fullest understanding of our museums. 


Special Events 


Finally, an activity of the Public Relations Department, for 
which Mrs. Morris is responsible, is the handling of all special 
events: the entertainment of conventions, providing visiting 
photographers, writers, and firemen with all the materials they 
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need to give a clear picture of what we are doing; the arrange- 
ments for housing of foreign visitors, and all of the logistics for 
Seminars, Local History Workshop, and all those other head- 
aches which an organization like ours must solve, and must 
solve quietly and often anonymously—this has been done suc- 
cessfully, on time, without fuss and feathers. 





STAFF RELATIONS 


Manchester Conference: One of the problems even in a small 
organization is to keep the flow of communication moving among 
both the administrators and the staff as a whole: We took two 
steps this year to improve this situation. In the middle of Sep- 
tember five men on the staff, Fred Rath, Vice Director, Thomas 
Wilkman, Assistant Treasurer, George Campbell, Curator of 
The Farmers’ Museum, Per Guldbeck, Research Associate, 
George Clay, Associate in Public Relations, and the Director 
accepted an invitation from George Clay to retreat to the big 
farmhouse he owns in the mountains south of Manchester, Ver- 
ont. We arrived on a Sunday, we left late on Wednesday, we did 
our own cooking (Per Guldbeck proved to be a first-rate chef) 
and we talked shop day and night. Before we went each of us 
drew up a list of matters relating to the organization which 
concerned us and all of these problems were codified into an 
agenda which we followed right through the period of our stay. 
Most of these were administrative matters relating to The Farm- 
ers’ Museum and the museum aspects of Fenimore House. We 
had a chance for an unrestricted exchange of viewpoints which 
was of tremendous value to each of us. Out of the Manchester 
Conference came suggestions of changes in admission fees, the 
better servicing of winter visitors at The Farmers’ Museum, im- 
proved procedures in display. We discussed many aspects of 
visitor relations and the upgrading of the impression which we 
strive to make on our visitors. Our only regret about this Con- 
ference was the fact that it did not include Miss Barck, but it 
was by its very nature a stag party, albeit a stag work party. 

News Bulletin: One result of the Manchester Conference was an 
agreement to bring out every two weeks a news bulletin for the 
staff. George Clay volunteered to do the writing and get it out. 
The purpose, of course, is to keep the staff better informed as 
to what is going on. Our people work at a great variety of jobs, 
spread over many acres, and the problem is to see to it that as 
many people as possible know the step-by-step directions which 
we are taking. They ought to know why a movie crew suddenly 
descends upon them or who the reporters are who come in asking 
questions and taking pictures. Also, it is good for morale to be 
aware of the kinds of recognition that we are getting from the 
world outside. One of the reasons why this letter has been so suc- 
cessful—and it has been successful—is that George Clay writes in 
a delightfully conversational style which has set the tone for 
the letter. It occurred to us that our Trustees might like to keep 
in bi-weekly touch with the organization and so they have been 
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included in the mailing which goes to both permanent and part- 
time employees. 


Staff Visits: Twice during 1959 groups of our guides packed up 
and went off to visit sister institutions. One group of women 
from Fenimore House visited Old Sturbridge Village and a group 
from The Farmers’ Museum spent a day at Mystic Seaport. While 
we do everything we can to encourage this type of professional 
interest, the suggestion in each instance has come from the staff 
members themselves. Our friends at Sturbridge and Mystic rolled 
out the red carpet and made very real friends for themselves by 
so doing. Visits like these give our staff members a sense of pro- 
portion about their own institutions and furthermore give them 
respect and pride in being museum workers. It is characteristic 
of the esprit de corps among the outdoor museums that our work- 
ers came back enthusiastic friends of sister institutions. Fortun- 
ately, there is no need nor room for rivalry when one takes pride 
in one’s own museum and at the same time appreciates the ex- 
cellent work being done elsewhere. 


Staff Changes: The status of three old-timers who have devoted 
years of service to the organization changed during 1959. — 
Green, who has been one of our night watchmen since 1949, has 
trudged the rounds in fair weather and foul despite the growing 


misery of arthritis. John Wedderspoon, a master cabinetmaker 
and truly great craftsman, to whom we turned for the most deli- 
cate kind of repair and the most imaginative kind of creative 
work, has been suffering from an increasingly serious difficulty 
with his heart. Both of these men have left our active service to 
go on the inactive list. 

Homer Mumford, who first began working for the Association 
when we were in the building on Main Street in 1943 and was 
our house man from the time Fenimore House opened, also 
began to feel the pressures of declining health. Homer has been 
one of those self-effacing, devoted, hard-working friends whose 
day-by-day labors kept the quality of our appearance high. He 
left Fenimore House to serve as host in the Lawyer’s Office at The 
Farmers’ Museum and has done a fine job there during the 
summer. 

I speak of these three with affection and admiration, for they 
stand for a whole group of staff members whose names seldom 
get in print but whose loyalty and intelligent service to the 
Association and its museums are the rock upon which our mani- 
fold activities are built. We wish all three of them improved 
health and many good years ahead. 
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The following members and friends of the Association made 
gifts of books or museum material during 1959, and we hereby 
express our warm thanks: 


Agne, Mrs. Irene 

Ainey, Charles H. 
Alexander, Edward P. 
Allen, Henry M. 

Allen, Miss Lena 

Andlauer, Miss Lillian B. 
Andrews, Mrs. Brookings T. 
Arnold, Miss Marie W. 
Augur, Mrs. Monroe F. 
Backus, Mrs. Porter 

Bailey, Worth 

Ballard, Mrs. Robert 
Barber, Mrs. Gertrude 
Barck, Miss Dorothy C. 
Barriskill, James M. 
Bartholomew, Miss Dorothea 
Barwick, Kent 

Beams, Charles J., Estate of 
Beard, James Franklin 
Beede, Benjamin R. 
Bielaski, Miss Amelia D. 
Boewe, Charles 

Boswell, Rev. David N. 
Boyer-Reinstein, Mrs. Julia 
Brant, Leroy D. 

Bratton, Mrs. Allen 

Bresee, Wilmer 
Brewington, Marion V. 
Brightman, Miss Anna 


Brown, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur M. 


Brown, Howard E. 
Brown, Mrs. W. D. 
Bull, Mrs. Leo W. 
Burch, Hiram 

Bush, Gerald 

Butler, Elmer G. 
Butterfield, Roger 
Butterfield, Roy L. 
Byard, Mrs. James J., Jr. 
Campbell, Walter 
Cappon, Lester J. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Clovis L. 
Carpenter, Frank C. 
Carr, William H. 
Cassedy, Mrs. Edward K. 
Clark, Stephen C. 

Clift, G. Glenn 

Clough, Harold 
Colburn, Layton Rogers 


Colden, Miss Abbie Logan 
Colket, Meredith B., Jr. 
Collins, Mrs. Charles W. 
Cooke, Mrs. Charles B. 
Cooney, Edward J. 
Cormick, Mrs. Arthur 
Cotter, John L. 

Cowdrey, Miss Mary Bartlett 
Crain, Mrs. John 

Dauchy, Mrs. Theodore H. 
Davey, Miss Doris 

Davids, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Day, Frank H. 

DeGarmo, Ralph 

DeLong, Miss Elizabeth 
Denbo, Howard 
DesGrange, Mrs. Jane 
Dey, Raymond 

Dodd, Mrs. Kenneth L. 
Duroe, The Misses Eliza & Ruth 
Edson, Gregory 

Eldridge, A. H. 

Elmer, John H. 

Ennis, Mrs. George S. 
Enzer, Milton M. 
Espenschied, Lloyd 

Faust, Otto Alois 

Fellows, Mrs. Earl 
Ferguson, W. Fern 

Fiegl, Mrs. Eugene 

Fisher, Daniel D. 
Fishwick, Marshall W. 
Forman, Sidney 

Fox, Arthur C. 

Frank, Miss Magdalene 
Frevert, Mrs. Warner 
Fuller, Miss Marion J. 
Fuller, Parrish 

Gibson, Mrs. William W. 
Goodyear, Mrs. Bradley 
Grant, Miss Lucille 
Gregg, A. B. 

Grifone, Rev. Francis V. 
Guthe, Carl E. 

Hale, Miss Helen E., Estate of 
Halpert, Herbert 

Halvey, Mrs. Joseph C. 
Ham, Mrs. Charles M. 
Hamilton, Edward P. 
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Hamilton, Milton W. 
Hardy, H. Claude 
Harris, Miss Ada Y. 
Harris, John 
Hasbrouck, Kenneth E. 
Hayes, Carlton f H. 
Heidt, William F. 
Henry, Mrs. Morgan 
Hertzderg, Mrs. Sidney 
Hessinger, Ralph E. 
Higgison, Mrs. Ruth 
Hinman, Stanley T. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Harold C. 
Hollum, H. D. 
Hoopes, Mrs. Alban W. 
Horton, Mrs. Harry G. 
Houck, Miss Lucile 
Hoyt, Mrs. Jeannette Myers 
Hughes, Mrs. Charles T. 
Hurst, Irving 
Huyler, Mrs. Robert 
Irving, Walter V. 
Jackson, Mrs. Robert F. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Mariel L. 
Jensen, Mrs. Walter S. 

ohnson, Laurence A. 
—_ Louis C. 
Joslin, Earl S. 
Kazlaukas, Charles & Dorothy 
Keck, Mrs. Sheldon 
Kellogg, Lucy Mary 
Key, Miss Cora B. 
Keyser, Miss Elizabeth VanWart 
Kidner, Carl P. 
Kenney, J. P. 
Kirkham, E. Kay 
Knowlton, Daniel C. 
Lahey, Edward V. 
Lamb, Mr. & Mrs. VanBuren, Jr. 
Lang, Mrs. Louis P. 
Langford, Miss Alleine 
Larkin, Mrs. Harry H. 
Leonard, Stephen R., Sr. 
Lewis County Welfare Department 
Lippitt, Ceylon 
Lippitt, H. Gregory 
Lippitt, Moses E. 
Lloyd, Rev. R. Glynne 
Lottick, Kenneth V. 
Loudon, Miss Grace A. 
Low, Miss Harriette 
Luttman, Mrs. John 
Lynch, Joseph 

acDonough, Miss Mary R. 
Mackey, Mrs. George 
Mallery, Mrs. Roger H. 


Mann, Mrs. Ella Bourne 
Marks, Miss Besse 
Martin, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Mathewson, Mrs. Lois 
Matteson, Miss Emma B. 
Matteson, Miss Genevieve 
Maunder, Elwood R. 
Maxon, Mrs. A. L. 
McAdam, T. L. 
McConnell, Mrs. F. W. 
McGown, Mrs. Frederick H. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Robert R. 
McMillan, Edward B. 
Meehan, Albert J. 
Messersmith, Joseph 
Milavec, Mrs. Anthony 
Miller, Percy L. 
Millspaugh, Francis C. 
Mithoefer, William C., Jr. 
Moakler, John F. 
Moe, Henry Allen 
Mogavero, Salvatore 
forton, Mrs. John T. 
Musgrave, Mr. & Mrs. Howard 
Newhall, Beaumont 
Nichols, Mrs. Ross 
Nielsen, Henry L. 
Oldewelt, W. F. H. 
Oles, Mrs. Charles M. 
Palermo, Mrs. A. 
Patterson, Burton M. 
Paul, Mrs. Carroll 
Pearson, John Calder 
Perley, Miss Priscilla E. 
Phelps, R. G. 
Phillips, Mrs. Lilah E. 
Pickens, Sidney 
Pixley, Henry 
Plumb, Rev. Cecil 
Preston, Mrs. John M. 
Prine, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Purvis, Donn 
Rarick, Raymond H. 
Rath, Frederick L., Jr. 
Rattray, Mrs. A. E. 
Reichhold, Henry H. 
Reves, Haviland F. 
Reynolds, Paul 
Ringer, Mrs. Paul H. 
Ripley, Nelson 
Roberts, Mrs. Grace Davenport 
Rossman, J. M. 
Roth, Jules 
Rubincam, Milton 
Russ, Albert E. 
Russell, Mrs. Anna 
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Rutherford, W. D. 
Rutledge, Miss Anna Wells 
Rymph, Irving B. 

Safford, Mrs. Charles 
Scheff, Mrs. Harry 
Schwartz, Paul 

Scofield, Carlton B. 
Shafer, Mrs. Harry 
Shattuck, Marquis E. 

Sill, George Reed 

Sines, Miss Letha V. 
Sloane, Eric 

Smith, Clyde 

Smith, Crawford 

Smith, Louis A. 

Smith, Robert C. 

Smith, Mrs. William Harvey 
Snyder, John L., Jr. 
Snyder, Mrs. Nellie M. 


Society for the Preservation of New 


England Antiquities 
Somborn, Georges 
Spencer, Mrs. William F. 
Spicer, Mrs. Ralph 
Sponenbergh, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Staats, Edward Pomeroy 
Steferud, Alfred 
Stevens, Hazel G., Estate of 
Stone, James H 
Swinney, Holman J. 
Tarr, Miss Ethyl O. 
Taylor, Mrs. Frank 
Taylor, Honorable Mildred F. 
Templeton, Mrs. David 
Tennant, Mrs. Clermonte Getman 
Tennant, Robert Clermonte 


Thompson, M. 

Tiemann, Louis S. 

Tiffany, Mrs. Jay 

Todd, Frederick P. 

Tolmie, Smith 

Townsend, Mr. & Mrs. Charles D. 
Tuthill, Cuyler Beebe 
Uldall, Kai 

Van Horne, Alfredo 

Van Horne, Orange Lathrop 
Van Name, Elmer Garfield 
Van Voris, Arthur 

Waldron, Mrs. Charles 
Wallace, David H. 

Waller, Mrs. Helena A. 
Ward, Mrs. Florence Peaslee 
Warner, Mrs. Charles H. 
Waters, Thomas B. 

Weaver, B. W. 

Wedge, Mrs. Sonia R. 
Weeks, George Lewis, Jr. 
Weiss, Harry B. 

White, Mrs. Robert 
Wilgus, D. K. 

Wilkins, Mrs. Henry 
Williams, Mrs. E. Gray 
Williams, Howard O. 
Willis, Wayne E. 

Wiseman, Howard 
Wohlferth, H. C. 

Wood, Robert W. 

Wood, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Wright, Dr. & Mrs. Albert Hazen 
Wynn, George A. 
Younkheere, George F. 





January 17-18 


January 29 
February 1 


February 7 
February 8 


February 14 
February 15 


February 22 
March 13 


March 19 
March 21 
April 11 
April 11 
April 11 
April 18 
April 18 
April 18 
April 23 
April 25 


April 26 


April 30 
May 2 
May 8-9 
May 16 


A Conversation Week End for Art His- 
torians 


Middlefield Historical Society 


First in Winter 
Series, “American 
Moncure 


Sunday Afternoon 
Ballads” — Barbara 
Fifth Annual Susquehanna Ball 


Second in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series, “Occupations and Handicrafts 
of Iran”—Dr. Monroe A. McIver 


Trustees Meeting 


Third in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series, “Louisiana Story”—film 


Fourth in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series, “Portraiture’—Erwin Austin 


Winter Meeting, New York Folklore 
Society 


Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 
Yorker Jamboree—Long Island District 
Yorker Jamboree—Hudson District 
Yorker Jamboree—Lake Ontario District 
Yorker Jamboree—Mohawk District 
Yorker Jamboree—Adirondack District 
Yorker Jamboree—Buffalo District 
Yorker Jamboree—Capital City District 
Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 


Yorker Jamboree—Sullivan-Clinton Dis- 
trict 


Cooperstown Day 


Middlefield Historical Society Meeting 
Yorker Jamboree—Catskill District 
Statewide Yorker Convention 


Meeting-Lunch. Trustees of the Strath- 
mont Museum, Elmira 
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Fenimore 


Fenimore 


Fenimore 


Fenimore 


Fenimore 


New York City 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
New York City 


Fenimore House 
Roosevelt 
Tarrytown 
Fabius 

Camden 

Madrid 
Middleport 
Delmar 
Fenimore House 


Binghamton 


Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 
South New Berlin 
Saratoga Springs 


Fenimore House 





May 20-23 
May 26 


June 6 
June 13 


June 21 
June 23 
July 5 


July 10 
July 12 


July 27-29 


July 30 
August 5 
August 22-23 
August 26-29 
August 30 


September 1-3 
September 3 

September 18-20 
September 20-23 


October 10 


October 13 
October 22 
October 24 
“October 29 
December 18 


Drrector’s Report, 1959 
Esther Stevens Brazer Guild Conven- 
tion 


Otsego County Forest Products Meet- 
ing 
Yorker Jamboree—Genesee District 


Williamsburg-Cooperstown Folk Art 
Show open 


Cooperstown Central School Baccalaur- 
ate 


Cooperstown Central School Commence- 
ment 


Twelfth Annual Seminars on American 
Culture—First Week 


Annual Meeting—NYSHA 


Twelfth Annual Seminars on American 
Culture—Second Week 


Farmers’ 
Show 


Museum Junior Livestock 


Middlefield Historical Society 


Cooperstown Beautification Awards 
Meeting of the Connoisseurs of Murder 
Farmers’ Museum Antiques Show 


Meeting-Lunch. American Folklore 
Society 


Workshop Conference on Colonial New 
York 


Annual Meeting. New York Folklore 
Society 


Administrators of historical museums 
and art organizations 


Manchester Conference for NYSHA-FM 
Administrators 


American Women in Radio and Tele- 
vision—Cocktail Party 


Regi nal Zonta Meeting 

Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 
Yorker Sponsors Meeting 

Middlefield Historical Society 

Annual S:aff Christmas Party 
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Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Hammondsport 
Williamsb’rg, Va. 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 


Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
Otesaga Hotel 


Fenimore House 
New Paltz 

New Paltz 
Fenimore House 
Vermont 

Bump Tavern 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Bump Tavern 





STAFF ACTIVITIES 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian and Editor 
Speeches 


llth Annual Williamsburg Antiques Forum, Williamsburg, Va. 
Second Annual Conference on Local History Participation, Detroit 


Joint meeting of Oneonta Chapter, D.A.R. and Oneonta Woman’s Club 
Schoharie Chapter, D.A.R. 


General James Clinton Chapter, D.A.R. 
Ithaca Chapter, Daughters of American Colonists 
Utica-Cooperstown Chapter of P. E. O. 


Otsego County Extension Service, Home Demonstration Dept., Hartwick 
Oneonta-Cooperstown Chapter of Zonta 


Fellowship Group, First Presbyterian Church, Cooperstown 
Native Sons of Cooperstown 


Writings 
“Articles of Interest to Yorkers” and “Local History in the Library” in 
successive issues of New York History 


Other Professional Activities 


One of three judges of the Albany County Hudson-Champlain Writing 
Contest 


Chairman, Family History, Seminars on American Culture 


Chairman of session on “Library Resources on Colonial History” at 
Workshop Conference, New Paltz 


Chairman of panel discussion, Schoharie County Historical Society 


Attended meetings of Local History Enthusiasts; Otsego Chapter, D.A.R.; 
College Conference on Teaching New York State History at Ithaca; 
Jedediah Peck Recognition Day ceremonies, near Burlington Green 


GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, Curator, The Farmers’ Museum 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Richfield Springs Rotary Club 

WDOS, Oneonta, “Vacationland” program 

WDOS, Oneonta, Esther Walling program 

Otsego Chapter, D.A.R., Cooperstown 

WCNR Radio, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania—tape recordings 

American Women in Radio & Television, Cooperstown—tape recordings 
Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown 


Professional Activities 


Assisted film crew of Audio-Visual Center of Indiana University, with 
movies filmed at Farmers’ Museum 


GEORGE R. CLAY, Associate in Public Relations 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 
Marine-Midland Bank & Trust Company convention, Cooperstown 


Afternoon lecture, Frontier Folkways, Seminars 
WGY, Schenectady 
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WRGB-TV, Schenectady 
Women’s Club Literary Group, Cooperstown 
NBC-Monitor, New York 


Writings 


“The Little Log School House,” in The Yorker (Vol. XVIII, No. 2) 

“Cooperstown Summer Seminars,” in AASLH monthly, History News 
(May, 1959) 

WGY, Schenectady, The Martha Brooks Program: Script used May 19, 
1959 

The Pharmacy Reporter: Article on Seminars 

The Museologist: Article on 1959 summer season exhibits and activities 


Other Professional Activities 


Faculty member, Seminars, Frontier Folkways 

Attended: Outdoor Museums Conference, Mystic, Conn.; Yorker Con- 
vention, Saratoga Springs 

Committee member, Farmers’ Museum Junior Livestock Show 

Judge: Otsego County Year of History Writing Contest 


PER E. GULDBECK, Research Associate 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Otsego Chapter, D.A.R., Cooperstown 
Chamber of Commerce, Cooperstown 
Woman's Club, Cooperstown 

Oneonta Chapter, D.A.R. 

Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown 
Otsego County Medical Society 

Local History Workshop, New Paltz 

Yorker Sponsors Meeting, Fenimore House 
Lions Club, Cooperstown 


Professional Activities 


Consultations and technical work: Rome (N. Y.) Historical Society; 
American Pharmaceutical Society; Camp Woodland museum; Christ 
Episcopal Church, Cooperstown; American Heritage television pro- 


m. 

Attended meetings: Outdoor Museums Conference, Mystic; Interna- 
tional Institute for Conservation; American Ass'n of Museums; Early 
American Industries Association 

Visited, during 1959, 27 museums and historic houses in 4 states. 


AGNES HALSEY JONES, Art Research (volunteer) 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


New-York Historical Society, New York City 
Wellesley Club of Syracuse 
WNYC—New York 


Writing 
Reviews—New York History 
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LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Cooperstown Woman’s Club 

Rome Rotary Club 

Rome Historical Society 

State University College of Education at Oneonta 

Cooperstown Rotary Club 

Cooperstown Lions Club 

Cooperstown Central School 

State University College of Education at New Paltz 

Jack Paar Show—NBC-TV 

Alma Dettinger Program—WQOXR Net work 

Emily Kimbrough Program—CBS Network 

Monitor—NBC 

Saratoga Springs A. A. U. W. 

Oneida County Historical Society 

Esther Walling Show—WDOS 

Hamilton College—Class and Charter Day Speaker 

Esther Stevens Brazer Guild of the Historical Society of Early American 
Decoration, Inc. 

Enoch Squires Program—WGY 

Seminar for Historical Administrators, Colonial Williamsburg 

Herkimer County Historical Society 

Seminars on American Culture—Folk Tale Section 

Wildmere, Lake Minnewaska 

Cliff House, Lake Minnewaska 

State University College of Education at Oneonta, Summer Session 

Camp Chenango 

Old Gaol Museum Association, York, Maine 

Connoisseurs of Murder 

American Folklore Society 

Geneva Womans Club 

Tri-County Social Studies Teachers 

Helen Hall Program—Monitor NBC 

WHCU (Ithaca) 

WENY (Elmira) 

WNBF (Binghamton) 

Northeast Museums Conference, Buffalo 

City Officials of Doon, Ontario, and invited guests 

Sunny Jennings Show, WRGB, Schenectady 

Yorker Sponsors at Fenimore House 

Antique Collectors’ Week End, Old Sturbridge Village 


Writings 


Things That Go Bump in the Night: 
Haunted Trails and Ghostly Tales 
Hill and Wang, New York City 
May 7, 1959 
[Digested in Grit, Oct. 25, 1959] 
“The Cooperstown Complex” 
Antiques, February, 1959 
Reprinted, Antiques Treasury, Dutton 
“Tale of Hattie the Hitchhiker” 
Popular Science, December, 1959 
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“The Hudson—An Appreciation” 
The Yorker—March-April, 1959 
“The Cardiff Giant” 
The Yorker—November-December, 1959 
“A Theory for American Folklore: A Symposium” 
Contributor—Journal of American Folklore—vol. 72, 285 
“Farmers’ Museum Folklore Archive” 
The Archivist, vol. 11-2 


Other Professional Activities 


American Association of Museums, Executive Committee 
Attended convention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York State Council on Historic Sites, member 
American Folklore Society, Council Member 
New York Folklore Society, Editorial Associate; Honorary Vice-President 
American Heritage, Advisory Board 
American Committee of ICOM 
James Fenimore Cooper Letters, Advisory Board 
American Indian Museum, Cooperstown, Trustee 
Friends of Art, Colby College (Waterville, Maine), Advisory Council 
Edward Wales Root Art Center, Clinton, Advisory Board 
Albany Institute of History and Art, Advisory Board 
Emerson Literary Society, President of Alumni 
Visited 48 museums and National Parks in 5 states, 
Ontario, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 


VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW, Assistant Curator, The Farmers’ Museum 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 
Montgomery County Home Demonstration Field Day, Canajoharie 
York State Craftsmens Annual Fair, Ithaca 
Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown 


Writings 


“The Textiles” (at Cooperstown) , Antiques Magazine, February 


Professional Activities 


Attended: Color & Design Workshop, New York; American Craftsmen’s 
Council National Conference, Lake George; Northeast Museums Con- 
ference, Buffalo 

Provided Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York, with hand-dyed 
wool samples for museum and traveling exhibit. 

Dyed curtains for Mayflower Descendants Room, Fort Crailo, Rensselaer 

Visited Shelburne, Vt., Museum 

Assisted film crew of Audio-Visual Center of Indiana University, with 
movies filmed at Farmers’ Museum 


FREDERICK L. RATH, JR., Vice Director 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Edmeston (N. Y.) Rotary 

Cooperstown Rotary 

Farmingdale (L. I.) Junior High School 
Cooperstown Yorker Club 
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Cooperstown Woman’s Club, Garden Club Section 

Adirondack District Yorker Jamboree, Massena 

Cooperstown Central School (2) 

Chenango County Classroom Teachers Ass’n., Norwich 

WGY, Schenectady—Tape recorded four broadcasts with Enoch Squires 
on Yorkers 

New York State Council for Children Annual Meeting, Cooperstown 

Catskill Mtn. Area Veterinary Medical Ass'n, Cooperstown 

Canadian Museums Ass’n, “Display in Museums” course, Montreal 

Ethical Culture Camp Councillors, Fenimore House 

Paterson State Teachers College (N. J.), Fenimore House & Farmers’ 
Museum 

Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown 

Congress of Local Historical Societies, Buffalo 

WDOS, Oneonta—4 interview broadcasts 

Radcliffe-Harvard Summer Institute on Historical & Archival Manage- 
ment, Cambridge, Mass.—4—214 hour lectures. 

Empire State Sand, Gravel, and Ready-Mix Ass’n, Cooperstown 

Year of History Celebration, combined service clubs of Albany 

Ontario Historical Society Workshop, Cornwall, Canada 

Yorker Sponsors, Fenimore House 

State University College of Education at Oneonta, Fenimore House 

Delta Kappa Gamma (educators’ sorority) , Cooperstown 

Fulton County Historical Society, Gloversville 

Franklin (N. Y.) Yorkers 

National Park Service Superintendents, Fenimore House 


Writings 


Book reviews: New York History, History News 
Articles and editorials, The Yorker 


Professional Activities 


Revision of constitution and bylaws for American Association for State 
& Local History 

Chairman, Cooperstown Planning Board 

Annual Meeting: American Association for State & Local History, Phila- 
delphia; American Association of Museums, Pittsburgh 

Meeting, New York State Historians, Cazenovia 

Council Meeting, American Association for State & Local History, Denver 

Elected Fellow, Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 

Spring meeting, Architectural Historians of Central New York State 

New York State judge, Lincoln Essay Contest, conducted by American 
Association for State & Local History and Broadcast Music, Inc. 

Visited, during 1959, 40 museums and historic houses in 9 states and 
provinces 





ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


DOROTHY C. BARCK 


ARRINGTON, Joseph Earl. ‘‘William Burr’s Moving Panorama 
of The Great Lakes, The Niagara, St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers [first exhibited in New York City in 
1849].” Ontario History LI (no. 3); 141-162, Summer 
1959. Illustrated. 

“Attica Presbyterian Church, 1809-1959.” Historical Wyom- 
ing XIII: 1-7, October 1959. 

BARBER, Raymond G., compiler. “Civil War Honor Roll, 
Town of Bennington.” Historical Wyoming XIII:15-18, 
October 1959. 

BisHop, Lewis H. ‘““Warsaw’s Relyee Creek and Its Indus- 
tries.” Historical Wyoming XIII:9-14, October 1959. 
Brown, James M., III. “Crystal Palace at Corning—Corning 
Glass Center.’” Museum News 38 (no. 3): 12-17, Novem- 

ber 1959. Illustrated. 

CHAZANOF, William. “Joseph Ellicott and the Grand Canal.” 
Niagara Frontier 6: 51-60, Summer 1959. 

Coz, Arthur H. “The Tempo of Mercantile Life in Colo- 
nial America.” Business History Review XXXIII: 277- 
299, Autumn 1959. 

Comstock, Helen. “Portraits of American craftsmen.” 
Antiques LXXVI: 320-323, October 1959. Illustrated. 


Including Portraits of Marinus Willett, Thomas Ash, 
and Clarkson Crolius, Sr. of New York. 


FREEMAN, John Finley. “Pirated Editions of Schoolcraft’s 
Onedta.” The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America 53:252-261, Third Quarter 1959. 

Gaines, Edith. ‘Paintings and antiques in the Loudonville, 
New York, home of Mrs. Ledyard Cogswell, Jr.” 
Antiques LXXVI:430-433, November 1959. Illustrated. 


. items of New York interest predominate in the 
collection.” 


Gipson, Lawrence Henry. “The Drafting of the Albany Plan 
of Union: A Problem in Semantics.” Pennsylvania His- 
tory XXVI: 291-316, October 1959. 
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HamMILTon, Milton W. “John Mare’s Portrait of Sir John 
Johnson.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
XLIII: 440-451, October 1959. Illustrated. 


Portrait owned by the State of New York, in Johnson 
Hall, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Hampton, Vernon B. “Intimate Associations of John Tyler 
and Julia Gardiner Tyler with Staten Island.” The 
Staten Island Historian XX (no. 3): 17-20, July-Sep- 
tember 1959. One illustration. 

HASKETT, Wendy. “Jacob Sloat Fassett: Master of Strath- 
mont.” The Chemung Historical Journal 5:621-625, 
September 1959. 

HEsLIN, James J. “ ‘Amendments are necessary’ [to the pro- 
posed U. S. constitution, according to George Mason of 
Virginia].” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
XLIII:424-439, October 1959. Illustrated. 

HuGuENIN, Charles A. “The [Captain William] Kidd Salvage 
Project in the Hudson River [in 1844-45].” New York 
Folklore Quarterly XV:192-214, Autumn 1959. 

ILLINGSworTH, Charles S. “Buffalo Theatres, 1898 to 1908.” 
Niagara Frontier 6:42-49, Summer 1959. Illustrated. 

INVERARITY, Robert Bruce. “Thoughts on the Organization 
of Museums.” Curator II:293-303, [November] 1959. 
Illustrated. 


Using as an example the Adirondack Museum at Blue 
Mountain Lake. 


LEARNED, Jennie Fassett. “I Remember Father [Jacob Sloat 
Fassett of Elmira].” The Chemung Historical Journal 
5:626-631, September 1959. Illustrated. 

An address before the Elmira Rotary Club, October 15, 
1952. 

Lyon, Peter. ““The Herald Angels of Woman’s Rights—For 
half a century Susan Anthony and Elizabeth Stanton 
lifted their trumpets, and the echoes still resound.” 
American Heritage X (no. 6): 18-21, 107-111, October 
1959. Illustrated. 

McKELvey, Blake. “Lights and Shadows In Local Negro His- 
tory.” Rochester History XXI (no. 4): 1-27, October 
1959. 

McMitten, Loring. “Billiou-Stillwell-Perine House.” The 
Staten Island Historian XX (no. 3): 20-22, July-Septem- 
ber 1959. Illustrated. 
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Montcomery, Charles F. “The Historic House—a defini- 
tion.” Museum News 38:12-17, September 1959. Illus- 
trated. 

“New York Ferry Boats.” American Heritage X (no. 6): 
26-21, 78, October 1959. Illustrated. 

Oakey, Kate Russell. “james Fenimore Cooper and Oak 
Openings,” Part I. Michigan Heritage, Published 
Quarterly by the Kalamazoo Valley Genealogical Society 
1 (no. 1): 5-8, Autumn 1959. 

OspornE, Chester G. “Postage on Early Long Island.” Long 
Island Forum XXII: 167-168, September 1959. Illus- 
trated. 

PAINTER, Levinus K. “Jacob Taylor, Quaker Missionary 
Statesman.” Niagara Frontier 6: 3-40, Summer 1959. 
RASMUSSEN, Wayne D. “Forty Years of Agricultural History.” 

Agricultural History 33:177-184, October 1959. 


Mentioning Paul Wallace Gates, U. P. Hedrick, Neill A. 
McNall, et al. 


Reep, Herbert. “The Port Richmond-Bergen Point Ferry” 
Part II. The Staten Island Historian XX (no. 3): 23-24, 
July-September 1959. 

STERLING, David L. “John Pintard (1759-1844), The First 
City Inspector of New York.” The New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly XLIII:452-462, October 1959. Illus- 
trated. 

STILL, Bayrd. ““The Essence of New York City.” The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII:401-423, Octo- 
ber 1959. Illustrated. 

SwEENEY, Robert L. “The Boston Purchase and Other Early 
Land Titles.” Bulletin of the Broome County Historical 
Society, 7: 3-11, (October 1959). 

SwirT, Bruce. “Spring Day at the Salisbury Press.” Niagara 
Frontier 6:40-42, Summer 1959. 

VaN SANTVOORD, Peter Luyster. “Red Spring, Glen Cove.” 
Long Island Forum XXII: 163-164, 172, September 
1959. Illustrated. 

WESSELS, William L. “Keelboats.”’ The New York State Con- 


servationist 14 (no. 2). 16-17. October-November 1959. 
Illustrated. 





LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 
DOROTHY Cc. BARCK, Librarian and Editor 


New York’s Year of History, 1959, resulted in the publica- 
tion of a number of local histories, and of volumes recording 
anniversary celebrations held throughout the year. The State 
Education Department issued, primarily to provide teachers 
with convenient information for classroom use, an illustrated 
booklet of 61 pages, about Henry Hudson and the Dutch in 
New York, written by Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, senior his- 
torian in the office of the State Historian. 

In connection with Whitehall’s commemoration of the 
bicentennial of its founding in 1759 by Philip Skene, there 
was published Philip Skene of Skenesborough, by Doris Be- 
gor Morton (The Grantor Press, Granville, N. Y., 84 pp. 
illustrated; $2.00 plus 10¢ postage, or bound, $3.00 plus 
10¢ postage). Mrs. Morton, Town Historian of Whitehall, 
has been digging deep, for twelve years, into the history of 
Philip Skene (1725-1810), who became attracted by the lands 
at the southern end of Lake Champlain during the 1758 and 
1759 campaigns against Fort Carillon at Ticonderoga, and 
who had acquired some 56,000 acres there by the outbreak 
of the Revolution (being loyal to his King he lost every- 
thing). He built a large stone house and a great stone barn 
cat the falls of Wood Creek, where Whitehall is today, and 
‘as many as forty or fifty families were settled on his land. 
Mrs. Morton’s researches have produced a wealth of material, 
not only about Skene himself, but also about the early settle- 
ment at the southern end of Lake Champlain. Though this 
material has been presented in such a brief form, here are 
the sources for a more complete biography of a deserving and 
hitherto little known British soldier, and for the history of 
settlement of the Champlain valley. 

History of Education in Dutchess County, by Charles Don- 
ald King, Jr. (published by the Author, Cape May, N. J., 
1959), a volume of 142 pages, with illustrations, traces the 
development from small schools to the centralized schools of 


today, in that county, from 1716 to 1959, New York’s Year 
of History. 
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For the celebration of New York’s Year of History and for 
its own 40th anniversary, the Rochester Society of Architects 
published in 1959 Architecture and Architects of Rochester, 
N. Y. by Carl F. and Ann Schmidt (188 pp. including 46 
illustrations; sold by the Rochester Society of Architects, 
$5.00). This addition to architectural and local history refer- 
ence books grew out of Mr. Schmidt’s years of research, par- 
ticularly for his Greek Revival Architecture in the Rochester 
Area (1946). The first section contains brief accounts of early 
buildings in Rochester, some of which no longer stand, with 
a list of important buildings erected in the city, 1901-1959. 
The second part of the book is an alphabetical listing of 
architects and architectural draftsmen who have lived and 


worked in Rochester, with brief biographical notes about 
most of them. 


In commemoration of the Town’s participation in the 
Year of History, there was published an illustrated booklet 
La Grange, An Historical Review, 1959, with illustrations, 
an introduction by John Alexander, and nine articles by 
different contributors about different phases of the Town’s 
history, transportation, agriculture, and industry. (Copies 
obtainable at one dollar each from Mrs. John M. Alexander, 
Secretary, LaGrangeville, Dutchess County, N. Y.) 

In December, 1959, the Otsego County Committee on 
Historic Observances, Dr. H. Claude Hardy, chairman, pub- 
lished in permanent book form (authorized by the Otsego 
County Board of Supervisors), fifteen articles about the 
County’s history and inhabitants, written by Roy L. Butter- 
field, the County Historian, and originally printed, during 
the summer and fall of 1959, in local newspapers throughout 
the County. These essays include the erection of the County, 
its early settlers, notable native sons and writers, and what 
was happening in the County a century ago. Dr. Hardy's 
Committee also published during 1959, three issues of a 
four-page periodical called Otsego County Historian, about 
the County’s activities during the Year of History. 

An account of One Hundred and Fifty Years of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Lyons, New York, 1809-1959 was issued 
last year (51 pages), with contributions by Mrs. George S. 
Ennis, Lyons Town Historian, and others. It includes lists 
of ministers and elders since the church’s organization, of 
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the present officers, and of all members of the church on Sep- 
tember 1, 1959. 

Frank C. Carpenter’s The Baptists of Cooperstown was 
published in 1959 for the 125th anniversary of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Cooperstown, 1834-1959. The 42-page book 
(with illustrations) narrates the history of the organization 
from its beginning, and lists at the end the successive pas- 
tors, church clerks, deacons and deaconesses. 

Under the title The Leatherstocking Route, David F. 
Nesile issued in 1959 his history of the Southern New York 
Railway Company and its several predecessors, across Otsego 
County and southern Herkimer County, including the One- 
onta, Cooperstown and Richfield Springs Railway (photo- 
litho-offset, 32 leaves, $2.00). There are maps, illustrations 
of timetables and tickets, and 144 pictures of cars, eng’1es, 
carbarns, depots, etc. (not a few from the Arthur J. Telfer 
collection of photographs owned by the New York State His- 
torical Association). 

In 1959, Mr. W. Bronson Taylor, of Middle Grove, N. Y., 
published his Stories and Pictures of Charlton, New York, 
with historical notes by the late Levi Packard and Percy Van 
Epps (122 pages, 46 illustrations, hard cover, $2.50 post paid, 
from the publisher). Many of the illustrations reproduce 
drawings by Alexander Crane, who made a hobby of pen 
and ink sketches of buildings. 

A descriptive list of Manuscript Collections in the Colum- 
bia University Libraries (Columbia University Libraries, 
New York, 1959, pp. v, 104), describes 294 collections, in- 
cluding papers of such New Yorkers as Park Benjamin, De 
Witt Clinton, Alexander Jackson Davis, Azariah Cutting 
Flagg, Abram Stevens Hewitt, John Jay, and Peter Van 
Schaack. 

The Guide to the Manuscript Maps in the William L. 
Clements Library, compiled by Christian Brun (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1959) includes 148 maps of New York State and 
areas therein, mostly in the great collection of papers of Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

A new Atlas of New York State, most helpful for everyone 
interested in studying or teaching the varied history of the 
State, appeared last year, published and distributed by Frank 
E. Richards, Phoenix, N. Y. Robert J. Rayback, of Syracuse 
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University, Editor-in-Chief, served as History Editor, con- 
tributing text and preparation of maps relating to Indians, 
European exploration, boundary changes, land patents and 
purchases, New York during the colonial wars and the Revo- 
lution, turnpikes and railroads. Eleanor H. Hanlon was 
author of maps, with accompanying text, of New York under 
ice, New York land heights, watersheds, public water sup- 
ply, march of the seasons, and annual precipitation. The map 
of mineral production and the account of New York’s min- 
eral wealth were prepared by Rolf Sternberg and John H. 
Thompson, and three maps of the literary history of New 
York, 1650-1865, 1866-1928, 1929-1958, with text, were the 
contributions of Thomas F. O’Donnell. 


The American Society of Genealogists has just published a 
useful volume on American Research, Methods and Sources, 
Milton Rubincam, editor; Jean Stephenson, Associate Editor 
(Washington, D. C., 1960). In the section on “Regional 
Genealogy,’ New York State is covered comprehensively in 
three parts: “New York City” by Milton Rubincam, pp. 
139-145; “Upstate New York” by Mary J. Sibley, pp. 145- 
171; and “Long Island” by Herbert F. Seversmith, pp. 172- 
181. 

Last year the American Association for State and Local 
History published two volumes of real value for all who are 
concerned in any capacity with historical societies and their 
work. The addresses delivered, and comments contributed 
by panelists and members, at the joint meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Society of American Archivists, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in October, 1957, were compiled and edited by 
James H. Rodabaugh, and published with the title The 
Present World of History, A Conference on Certain Prob- 
lems in Historical Society Work (129 pages, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1959, obtainable from the American Association for 
State and Local History, 816 State Street, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, for $3.00). At the first session of the Conference, the 
provocative subject of discussion was ““The Historical Society 
IS an Educational Institution.” At the second session, Dr. 
Roy F. Nichols presented his conclusions about “Alice in 
Wonderland After Eighteen Years,” and at the concluding 
session, Dr. Thomas D. Clark discussed ““The Present World 
of History.” At other meetings, the subjects were “Acquisi- 
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tion Policies of Presidential Libraries,” “The Artifact in 
History,” and ‘‘Significant Developments in Local History.” 

Dr. Carl E. Guthe, Research Associate of the American 
Association of Museums, spent five years, after retiring as 
director of the New York State Museum, visiting museums 
all over the United States and Canada. His wise and prac- 
tical study of ““The Management of Small History Museums’’ 
was published as Volume II Number 10, of the Bulletins of 
the American Association for State and Local History, for 
October, 1959, (price $1.25; to members of that Association, 
$1.00). It is a detailed and helpful manual, presenting basic 
and accepted practices, designed to improve the small history 
museum’s usefulness in presenting the social significance of 
its own subject or institution or industry or community, and 
recognizing that each such museum is necessarily different. 
The author first discusses physical facilities and organization 
of a museum; then considers the collections (acquisition, 
documentation, preservation and care) and the interpretation 
(study and investigation, exhibits, and such supplementary 
services as close relations with schools, lending materials to 
other community organizations, and lectures). This basic 
manual should be in the library of every local historical 


society that has or is even contemplating exhibit of histori- 
cal materials. It can be used effectively with Dr. Guthe’s ear- 
lier booklet “So You Want a Good Museum” (American 
Association of Museums, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 50¢). They may also be obtained through 
our Farmers’ Museum Book Shop. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Robert Rogers of the Rangers. By John R. Cuneo. (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1959. Pp. xii, 308. $6.00) 


Green marked them as woodsmen. The outer coat was a 
short, sleeveless jacket with armholes covered and strength- 
ened by wings similar to those worn by regular grenadiers 
and drummers. The sleeves of the waistcoat underneath 
passed through the opening in the outer garment and became 
part of the uniform. Both jacket and waistcoat were lined 
with green serge so that collars and cuffs contrasted against 
the outside woolen “frieze.” Front and cuff buttons were 
white metal, a shirt was worn under all. Officers had silver 
lace cord or looping on buttonholes and edges. Linen or 
canvas drawers covered by a skirt or short petticoat of stuff 
made with a waistband and one button open before did not 
quite extend to the knees. Brown leggings buttoned from the 
calf downwards reached to the thighs. Their footwear was 
moccasins. On parade officers wore tricorns with white silver 
edging, but on party the hats were cropped and a feather or 
evergreen bough jauntily stuck on the side or back. The men 
wore plain tricorns on parade but preferred flat Scotch bon- 
nets on a scout. The tools of their trade were the regular’s 
cartouche box hanging in front, a powder horn hung under 
the right arm from a belt looped over the left shoulder, a 
leather sling hanging from a belt over the right shoulder 
holding bayonet and tomahawk hung at the left side, at the 
waist was a sheathed knife and a metal canteen. The muskets 
were strictly regulation, haversacks carried» rations, and 
blankets were carried in rolls unless worn for warmth on the 
march. 


During the winter of 1755-56 Robert Rogers carried out 
a series of scouts and raids upon the enemy which laid the 
basis for his ranging tactics. He was appointed Captain of an 
Independent Company of Rangers “to make Discoveries of 
the proper Routes for our own Troops, procure Intelligence 
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of the Enemy’s Strength and Motions, destroy their out 
Magazines and Settlements, pick up small Parties of their 
Battoes upon the Lakes, and keep them under continual 
Alarm.” These forerunners of the World War II Commandos 
did precisely this. Without formal training Rogers success- 
fully compressed the shapeless mass of backwoods fighting 
experiences into a simple exposition of small unit tactics 
soundly based on mobility, security, and surprise. Eternal 
vigilance was the keynote, and it paid off. Such glowing trib- 
utes as “You cannot imagine how all ranks of the people 
here are pleased with your conduct, and your mens be- 
haviour; for my part, it is no more than I expected” contrast- 
ed mest favorably with the usual disgusted description of 
provincials written by regulars. General Jeffery Amherst 
was equally impressed. 

The Rangers could not relax their guard from the moment 
they left their base until the fort gate swung shut behind 
them on their return. And how they fought! Over the wat- 
ers (“proceed immediately to Lake Champlain, to cut off, if 
possible, the provisions and flying parties of the enemy’’) and 
rugged terrain (“Som of Maj’r Rogerse Scout Came in & In- 
form yt they Have Had a Hot Ingagment such as Scarce 
Ever was Knowed in ye Country”), in pitched battle (‘‘one 
Indian threw his Tomahawk at me, and another was just 
upon seizing me; but I happily escaped and got to the Centre 
of our Men, and fix’d myself behind a large Pine, where I 
loaded and fir’d every Opportunity’’) and on surprise attack 
(“Slowly, quietly, a thin, long line of dark figures crept to 
the edge of the clearing surrounding the town. Damp mists 
still swirled around the haphazardly placed dark blobs which 
were huts. Then—half an hour before dawn—Rogers gave 
the signal . . .”). They knew plenty (‘This Day we killed 
plenty of Deer and Turkies on our March”) and utter want 
(“others, who could no longer bear the keen pangs of an 
empty stomach, attempted to eat their own excrements 
...’). On one occasion the Marquis de Montcalm described 
their fire as “most murdering.” General Wolfe requested 
Rogers and his Rangers for the assault on Quebec, but Gen- 
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eral Amherst found them too valuable to detach, particularly 
since Thomas Gage and his light infantry had failed so miser- 
ably in the Ticonderoga woods. So they continued to range 
over New York State. 

After the fifth campaign the French capitulation of 1760 
called for the surrender of the western posts, but no British 
force had ever ventured west of Fort Pitt. So ‘““The First 
English Officer That Ever Came into Our Country” stood 
with his greenclad Rangers and the red and blue Royal 
Americans in the cold November sun as the breeze whipped 
the French flag over Detroit. There were hundreds of Indians 
in all their finery. The French garrison was drawn up under 
arms, Captain Bellestre was at Rogers’ command. The order 
snapped out and the golden fleur-de-lis gave a final flash be- 
fore becoming a design on a piece of limp cloth in the hands 
of a waiting soldier. When the new flag appeared the destiny 
of the West was in British hands. This was the high point 
for the Major, too: from an unsophisticated farmer tempted 
into crime for a few counterfeit notes he was now the army’s 
most famous colonial fighter; he had challenged the wilder- 
ness and enemy alike and won; he was the American fron- 
tiersman full of vigor, independence, and flinty self-reliance. 
He was twenty-nine years old. 


Lawyer Cuneo presents this adventure with vivid clarity 
and a wonderful feeling for the Golden West of the eigh- 
teenth century. He authenticates what thousands of TV 
viewers must have thought as they watched Northwest Pass- 
age: ‘“Nothing seemed impossible or improbable when com- 
bined with the magic name of ‘Major Rogers’.”” But this is 
only half the story. The rest is tragedy: inability to adjust 
to peace time, debt, suit after suit, pen and ink battles; wes- 
tern command, eastern land speculation, search for a North- 
west Passage, and service in South Carolina; reprieve with 
Betsy's love and a chance for action against Pontiac. He wrote 
and went to England and at first he and his writings were 
well received; then, continued criticism and worse. The bit- 
ter emnity of General Gage and Sir William Johnson dogged 
him; he was accused of treason, suffered incarceration, indig- 
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nity, and trial. Not guilty, but his reputation was damned 
forever. Debtor’s prison, malaria, drink. At forty-three Rog- 
ers was a broken man who could only aspire to a quiet future 
with his wife and son. 

Still in 1775 Colonel Washington and Major Rogers were 
acknowledged “two of the bravest and most experienced 
officers in the King’s service.” But this was 1775. He talked 
with Washington but instead of accepting his services Wash- 
ington, believing Rogers an enemy agent, had him arrested. 
There was no room in the American army for the man who 
was in jail as the Declaration of Independence was under 
consideration. Hurt and bitter about his rejection by the 
government of his choice Rogers would not bow his head to 
the commands of Congress; he escaped and organized a bat- 
talion of Rangers for General Howe. As a son of the frontier 
where fierce individualism grew wild, ready to revolt against 
man or government if supposed rights were infringed, his 
choice, the author feels, was inevitable. After all it was in 
describing the Indian that Rogers wrote “every man is 
naturally free and independent, that no one or more on earth 
has any right to deprive him of his freedom and independ- 
ency, and that nothing can be a compensation for the loss 
of it.” In 1777 he left the limelight for the shadows, Eliza- 
beth divorced him a year later, he recruited in Canada, 
drank in England.... 

The total failure and miserable ending of Rogers’ career 
did not blot out the memory of “The Old French War.” 
Francis Parkman remembered and through his magnificent 
volumes Rogers became immortal. John Cuneo remembered 
and tells the whole story. ‘““The result,” he affirmed, “repre- 
sents a lawyer’s reading of the evidence. It has left me Rog- 
ers’ champion.” Thoroughly documented, beautifully or- 
ganized, replete with excellent maps and illustrations, his 
volume will take its place beside this reviewer's set of Park- 
man’s Works. 


State University of New York ELLis A. JOHNSON 
College of Education at Cortland 
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Mohawk Baronet: Sir William Johnson of New York. By 
James Thomas Flexner. (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1959. Pp. ix, 400. Illustrations, maps, bibliog- 
raphy, notes, index. $6.00) 


It has been twenty-nine years since the last biography of 
Sir William Johnson--Johnson of the Mohawks by Arthur 
Pound—appeared, and in that period much new material has 
been made available. Six additional volumes of the Johnson 
Papers have been published, and various scholars have 
studied phases of his career. Mr. James Thomas Flexner, who 
has written a number of books dealing with the American 
past, had a wealth of material at his disposal and he has 
made good use of it. This full length biography fills a real 
need for it is based upon these largely unused materials. 

Perhaps no figure in American Colonial history has been 
so misrepresented, so little understood, and so often neglected 
as Sir William. Thus a biographer has the essential duty of 
setting the record straight, and presenting a true picture. 
Flexner has rightly conceived that the Indian problem and 
the management of Indian relations by Sir William was the 
key to his career, and thus devotes much space to it. He 
points out that Sir William’s influence over Indian policy 
probably changed the whole course of our history. That 
without his guidance English colonial government would 
have faced disaster many times. That his two notable military 
victories—at Lake George in 1755 and at Niagara in 1759— 
were strategic successes for which the professional soldiers 
were glad to take credit. New England historians have deni- 
grated the Lake George victory, and tried to give Johnson’s 
credit to Lyman, but this is a kind of special pleading which 
may be dismissed as due to early prejudice. 

Sir William’s role as an empire builder is also emphasized 
and the author goes beyond others in claiming that Sir Wil- 
liam added western territories (as a result of the Treaty of 
Fort Stanwix) to the United States. His settlement of central 
New York, especially north of the Mohawk River, with 
towns, government, and institutions, Flexner envisions as a 
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kind of transplanted feudalism, the result of Sir William's 
Irish background. But it was paternal rather than feudal, 
and Sir William’s great power lay in his role of procuring 
land grants and of extinguishing the Indian title. The land 
situation was fluid, not feudal. Yet in the grand sweep of his 
achievement the author is both sympathetic and understand- 
ing. Not a professional historian, he has succeeded in giving 
a fresh view of Sir William’s place in history. 

Yet a biography must be an analysis of character, and in 
this Flexner is less satisfactory. In painting the Irish back- 
ground he has postulated a poverty which does not comport 
with the facts. Romanticists, lacking information, contrasted 
the poor immigrant, fleeing some unfortunate circumstance 
at home, and rising as a result of his uncle’s benefaction. But 
Johnson’s family were gentry in tolerable circumstances; 
there are many evidences of their well-being. 

More serious are the author’s persistent efforts to play up 
the sex appeal of his subject. Here he falls in with the fal- 
lacious folklore which has given Sir William a bad name. 
It is true that Sir William’s domestic arrangements were 
unorthodox and that he had illegitimate children whom he 
acknowledged; but so did a number of his illustrious con- 
temporaries (Benjamin Franklin’s relations with his con- 
sorts were strikingly similar). Many absurd fables about 
him which are here retold are in the realm of pernicious 
gossip. In this category is Jeptha Simms’ account of the 
Wormwood girls, and the deductions from Colden’s refer- 
ences to Indian practices, completely out of context. There 
is no evidence of anything improper in Johnson’s relations 
with Angelique Cuillier, or with the de Vitry daughters—yet 
all of these are made to appear as mistresses. To say of John- 
son that “Girls had to flee him or lose their chastity” (p. 10) 
is pure rot. This sort of thing is neither history nor biog- 
raphy. 

Neither do I believe that “Johnson was a hedonist” (p. 
41), nor that his extensive work in behalf of the Anglican 
church and missions was based on no conviction or prin- 
ciple. Also his career belies the statement that he found “it 
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difficult to obey the orders of his superiors, nor will he be 
able to co-operate with equals unless they agree with him in 
everything.” On the contrary he was criticized for resorting 
to councils of war to make military decisions; and he loyally 
accepted orders of the ministry which directly opposed his 
plan for the Indian administration. 

Flexner is no “boot historian’ for he repeatedly shows 
that he is unfamiliar with the geography of his story. Fort 
William Henry was not “on the hill overlooking the Lake 
George battlefield” (p. 155), but on the shore of the lake. 
There were not “innumerable carries” (p. 51) on the Mo- 
hawk to Oswego route, but only three. St. John’s Church in 
Johnstown is not “down the hill from Johnson Hall.” Smiths- 
town in Ireland is not “forty miles from Dublin,” but only 
twenty. The redrawing of Guy Johnson’s map (pp. 20-21) 
misplaces Kingsborough north of German Flats (Kingsland), 
instead of at Johnstown. 

One is disturbed also by such careless inaccuracies as call- 
ing Governor Cosby “‘Crosby”; by reference to the Colonial 
Governor George Clinton as “Sir George’’; the reference to 
Walter Butler as “Walter N. Butler” (a figment of the novel- 
ist R. W. Chambers disproved by Swiggett); the misspelling 
of John’s mistress Clarissa Putman as “Putnam”; the in- 
evitable “Jeffrey” for Jeffery Amherst; “Isaac Jorges’” for 
Jogues; ‘““Fernango” for Fort Venango; “de Lingery’’ for de 
Lignery; and “Shuckbaugh” for Shuckburgh. To compound 
the fault, all these misspellings are carried over to the index. 

These are minor flaws, but they indicate either lack of 
complete familiarity with the subject and background or 
culpability in attention to detail. There is also inadequacy 
in the references to sources, which are given by subject un- 
der chapter heads and frequently fail to support statements 
in the text. These shortcomings are annoying for the scholar. 

Flexner’s biography is important, but it is not final. Sir 
William Johnson is too large a subject to be disposed of by a 
popular book every twenty years. There is still a wealth of 
material in the published Johnson Papers, and there are still 
many subjects therein demanding specialized research. There 
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is room for other interpretations and revisions, and perhaps 
for a definitive Life. Perhaps these will be aided and stimu- 
lated by this provocative book. 


Albany, New York MILTON W. HAMILTON 


Pelts and Palisades: The Story of Fur and the Rivalry for 
Pelts in Early America. By Nathaniel C. Hale. (The 
Dietz Press, Inc., Richmond, Va., 1959. Pp. xi, 219. 
$4.75) 


Pelis and Palisades is the attempt to tell in one slim volume 
the entire story of the fur trade, from the voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, “‘the first organized fur trading voyage in recorded 
history,” to the downfall of France in North America in 
1763. From the time when primitive man first learned to 
strip the skins from the animals he had killed and to wrap 
them around his own hairless body, man has loved furs for 
both their warmth and beauty. The female of his species 
still does. The United States alone consumes annually 
“around two hundred million dollars worth of raw furs alto- 
gether.” It is Colonel Hale’s contention that the insatiable 
demand developed by the Europeans of the Renaissance for 
furs of all kinds, but especially for beaver for hats, influenced 
profoundly both the exploration and the colonization of 
North America. He quotes Edward Channing’s statement 
that the fur trade saved the Plymouth colony from extinction 
and he claims that this was true of all the other colonies, 
French, English and Dutch as well. 

Colonel Hale has obviously come to his interest in the fur 
trade from his work on his earlier, prize-winning biography 
of William Claiborne. Claiborne was the rambunctious 
young Virginian who had established a trading post on Kent 
Isiand in the Chesapeake which he attempted to hold for 
Virginia—and himself—against Lord Baltimore and all his 
men. The chapters dealing with the trade in the Southern 
Colonies are excellent and those on New England are almost 
as good. Not enough attention is given to the trade in New 
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France and the pages devoted to New York are downright 
disappointing. There is no adequate description of the rise 
to power of the two great rival centers of the trade, Albany 
and Montreal. It is a pity that when Colonel Hale had read 
A. H. Buffinton’s New England and the Western Fur Trade, 
1629-1675, he did not go on to Buffinton’s even better mono- 
graph, “The Policy of Albany and English Westward Ex- 
pansion.” (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII, 
no. 4, March, 1922.) Although George T. Hunt’s Wars of the 
Iroquois is listed in the bibliography, the author seems to 
have relied entirely upon Beauchamp’s History of the New 
York Iroquois for his account of that remarkable people. He 
does not list such standard works as Cadwallader Colden’s 
History of the Five Nations or Wraxall’s Abridgment of In- 
dian Affairs nor any of the works of modern scholars, such 
as W. N. Fenton and W. A. Ritchie. He refers to Van Rens- 
selaer, but not to his great commis, Arent Van Curler; he 
takes two pages for Brandt Van Slechtenhorst but does not 
even mention Slechtenhorst’s much greater grandson, Peter 
Schuyler. 

However, Colonel Hale’s purpose was to give the general 
reader a one volume account of the fur trade in colonial 
America, and in this he has succeeded. It is the only book of 
its kind available, and, as such, should be very useful in both 
school and private libraries. It is a deftly written, easily read- 
able narrative. It contains a few line drawings as illustrations, 
a bibliography and an index. It does not have any maps at 
all, which is a serious handicap, and no footnotes. 

Could one hope that the Colonel might go on to describe 
the mountain men and the trade in Canada, and then revise 
the present volume, giving more attention to central New 
York and New France? We would then have a more nearly 
complete account of the trade that would be very valuable. 


Hartwick College ELIZABETH S. Hoopes 
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Ticonderoga, Historic Portage. By Carroll Vincent Loner- 
gan. (Fort Mount Hope Society Press, Ticonderoga, 
New York, 1959. Pp. xi. 248. $4.95) 


Ticonderoga—Historic Portage makes a fitting appearance 
during the observance of New York’s Year of History, com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Hudson River by Henry Hudson and Lake Champlain by 
the intrepid French explorer, Samuel de Champlain. Few 
areas in the State can lay claim to the rich historic back- 
ground of the Adirondack country adjacent to the great stone 
fort of Ticonderoga which, restored as in its days of glory 
when armies fought for its possession, overlooks Champlain’s 
lake near the portage into Lake George. 

Lying athwart the famed route of travel between Canada 
and the Atlantic seacoast along the Lakes and the Hudson 
River, Ticonderoga played a vital role in the history of colo- 
nial America. Here Champlain fought the Iroquois, and 
won for France the eternal enmity of that warlike tribe. 
Across the portage moved war parties and armies of invasion 
during the French and Indian Wars. Here in 1755 France 
built the wilderness stronghold called Carillon—better 
known as Ticonderoga—in front of which Abercrombie’s 
British army was destroyed in the futile attack of 1758. In 
1775 it was seized by Ethan Allen and contributed the 
cannon which helped the colonists to drive the British from 
Boston. The Americans regarded it as the pivotal bastion 
near the border of British Canada, but, though considered 
impregnable, it fell like a house of cards to the British during 
Burgoyne’s victorious advance in 1777. Abandoned by the 
British after the surrender at Saratoga, Ticonderoga there- 
after was relegated to the relative background of war and was 
virtually forgotten when the main theater of operations 
swung to the South. 

Carroll Lonergan’s book does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive, nor is it the result of new or origina: research. It is, 
rather, a well-written “package” history which represents 
the author’s able grasp and interpretation of his subject. In 
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brief form it recounts the history of a region which can 
encompass volumes, tracing the story from the days of Cham- 
plain’s battle with the Indians to the end of the American 
Revolution. A concluding chapter narrates Ticonderoga’s 
present historic status. 

Indians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans people 
its pages, and one can encounter names famous in military 
annals such as Champlain, Montcalm, Robert Rogers, Aber- 
crombie, Amherst, Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, Richard 
Montgomery, Philip Schuyler, Anthony Wayne, St. Clair, 
and a host of others. The author is a native Ticonderogian 
and teacher of history at Crown Point High School, and his 
book is a well-balanced narrative which gives evidence of 
his love of his subject. 

Of considerable interest is an 89-page appendix of docu- 
ments and extracts from contemporary records relating to 
the fort’s history, and a 19-page listing of historic markers 
in and near Ticonderoga which will prove useful to all who 
visit the stronghold. Most of the illustrations have previously 
appeared in the bulletins of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum. 


The New-York Historical Society RICHARD J. KOKE 


The Wadsworths of the Genesee. By Alden Hatch. (Coward- 
McCann, New York, 1959. Pp. 315. $5.00) 


The Wadsworth family has been important in western 
New York from the days of the first white settlements. There 
has been for decades a genuine need for a study of the role of 
this family, in both state and national affairs. This volume, 
unfortunately, does not satisfy that need. Even though they 
recognize the importance of the Wadsworth family, scholars 
and students will not accept the interpretation, the emphasis, 
or the authenticity of Mr. Hatch’s biography. 

Members of this family pioneered in the Genesee Valley 
in 1790, only a few years after the Sullivan-Clinton Expedi- 
tion had broken the Iroquois power and opened the territory 
to possible settlement. General Jeremiah Wadsworth, Revo- 
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lutionary soldier, bought large tracts of land along the Gene- 
see River and sent two nephews to settle there and to act as 
his land agents. 

Down through the years, down to the present when the 
family still lives on an estate-land of 25,000 acres, the Wads- 
worths have dominated their lovely valley and have served 
their state and nation with unselfish distinction. Wadsworths 
were generals in both the War of 1812 and the Civil War. 
General James S. Wadsworth served valiantly at Gettysburg 
and died in the Wilderness. His son, a young officer during 
the Civil War, spent many years in Congress and ruled the 
family in a patriarchal manner. His son, in turn, was United 
States senator for nearly three decades. Currently a Wads- 
worth son is occupying an important position with the 
United Nations, while a son-in-law represents Missouri in 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. Hatch begins his story of this remarkable family with 
the arrival of William Wadsworth in Massachusetts Bay in 
1632. Two chapters and some thirty pages are devoted to 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. Then Jeremiah 
Wadsworth became associated with Phelps and Gorham in 
the purchase of two million acres of land in western New 
York. From then until the present, Wadsworth and Genesee 
Valley have been synonomous terms in New York History. 

The volume contains much of interest to those who are 
concerned with New York’s development. The layman will 
be intrigued by some of the human interest stories concern- 
ing the Wadsworth family. The photographs are of value and 
add both to the interest and the attraction of the book. It is 
unfortunate that the volume is carelessly written, the sub- 
jects loosely interpreted. It has all the earmarks of a solicited 
biography, and does not merit the serious attention of the 
scholar. 


State University of New York RALPH ADAMS Brown 
College of Education at Cortland 
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Chautauqua County; a History. By Helen G. McMahon. 


(Henry Stewart, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 339. 
$5.95) 


In writing an up-to-date history of Chautauqua County, 
Miss McMahon has attempted a service needed by most 
counties of the state. The text, which is indexed, is divided 
into four parts: ““The Background,” “Selections from Origi- 
nal Sources,” ““To the War between the States,” and, about 
half of the book, “Since the War between the States.” Each 
part contains chapters on a variety of topics—an interesting 
departure from traditional chronological or geographical or- 
ganization. End papers are nicely utilized by a general orien- 
tation map and a small county map. Both are well executed, 
except for such minor distractions as no northern border for 
the Town of Pomfret and careless printing of “Barcelona.” 

Photographs and other illustrations are found throughout, 
although they are unlisted and usually lack descriptive cap- 
tions. Some are well chosen, but they hardly reflect the 
wealth of excellent pictures extant, while drawings depict- 
ing pioneer life, published by an insurance company some 
years ago, are purely superfluous. Inefficient utilization of 
space is illustrated further by five pages (173-177) devoted 
to the author’s conversation with a farmer, accompanied by 
photographs of some ducks in a pond, a confusion identified 
as old pasture, a tractor, and some dairy cows. 

The book is poorly balanced, with the Jamestown area 
receiving an undeservedly overwhelming emphasis. Chapter 
30, ‘““A Century of Free Education,” is an example, with 
nearly ten out of twelve pages, including pictures, devoted 
to education in Jamestown. A bibliography, largely by chap- 
ter, is a bit heavy on general works. Essentially no use was 
made of the wealth of material contained in the Fredonia 
Censor (since 1821 and on microfilm), Dunkirk Evening 
Observer, Mayville Sentinel, or Westfield Republican. Un- 
published manuscripts identified only by author appear to 
be student papers. Significant also is a lack of Chautauqua 
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County Historical Society publications, through no fault of 
the author. 

On the whole, the hook is disappointingly incomplete and 
superficial, although an attempt has been made to place the 
county in its perspective within the general development of 
the Northeast. Except for its imbalance, this volume may be 
suited for junior high school students, but the “general 
reader,” mentioned on the bookjacket, must await a more 
scholarly production or be content with earlier histories. 


State University of New York Rocer C, HEPPELL 
College of Education at Cortland 


Martin Van Buren and the Making of the Democratic Party. 
By Robert V. Remini. (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1959. Pp. viii, 271. $5.00) 


To one who has done much of his research in the tortuous 
politics of the period from 1815 to 1850, Professor Robert 
V. Remini’s Martin Van Buren and the Making of the Demo- 


cratic Party is a positive delight. 

Only two minor flaws mar the excellence of the book. 
Professor Remini is inclined to refer to conclusions about 
Van Buren made by various historians without identifying 
the historians. While the conclusions are accurate, identifica- 
tion of the authors would give scholars an opportunity to 
make comparisons. In addition, he speculates. Although his 
speculations are logical ‘and highly probable, they would 
be even more valuable if they had been footnoted. 

Professor Remini has revealed a Van Buren who regarded 
himself as a Jeffersonian Republican—one who believed in 
a truly federal system which balanced the powers of the 
national and state governments and in an economy which 
emphasized the welfare of the farmers. At the same time he 
makes clear that Van Buren’s Jeffersonianism was tempered, 
perhaps subconsciously, by his political aims. Although 
strongly opposed to “Federalism,” Van Buren’s opposition 
in the 1820’s was confined to denying favors to Clintonians 
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(the great opponents of the Bucktail Regency in New York), 
to limiting John Quincy Adams freedom of operation, and 
to opposing internal improvements—this last attitude may 
have been influenced by his knowledge of the significance of 
the Erie Canal to New York. 

Fundamentally Professor Remini reveals the maneuvers 
of a master politician, the “Little Magician” of American 
history. Van Buren’s maneuvers were based on the principle 
that it was necessary to reconstitute the Jeffersonian party, 
which he thought James Monroe and John Quincy Adams 
had bastardized by granting favors to old Federalists. The 
story is not one of unmitigated success: Van Buren commit- 
ted errors, but essentially his political judgment was excel- 
lent. 

Two portions of the book are especially noteworthy. One 
is the account of Van Buren’s attempt to win enough elec- 
toral votes in New York to put his candidate for the presi- 
dency, William H. Crawford, before the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1824. Professor Remini’s story of the struggle to 
name electors in the New York legislature—an account which 
reveals one of Van Buren’s serious political blunders—is the 
most lucid yet published. 

The second and perhaps the most informative part of the 
book is the account of Van Buren’s development of a party 
machine intended to place Jackson in the White House. 
The story involves the destruction of De Witt Clinton’s 
power (the Governor was a Jacksonian to whom Jackson 
owed a political debt—most of his followers were Adamites); 
the seduction of the Calhounites and old Crawfordians in the 
South; the neutralization of the Anti-Masons of New York 
who threatened to undo all of Van Buren’s carefully laid 
plans by voting against all Masons; and the winning over of 
diverse and conflicting economic groups in the Middle States 
and the Northwest. 

Highly significant in all this maneuvering was Van Buren’s 
handling of the Tariff of Abominations. Professor Remini 
insists—and his reasoning is incontrovertible—that Van Buren 
did not want the tariff defeated. The tariff was introduced 
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in order to bind the producers of wool (in New York many 
Anti-Masons produced wool), hemp, flax, and iron in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Missouri to Jack- 
son’s cause. Opposition to the tariff came from New Eng- 
land’s manufacturers, some of whom were bought off at the 
last minute by an increase in the tariff on woolens, and from 
Southerners, whom Van Buren ignored because they had 
no one else but Jackson to support. This calculated and mas- 
terfully executed maneuver helped create the Democratic 
party. 

Professor Remini has produced a well-organized, well- 
written, thoroughly documented work which corrects some 
of the misconceptions concerning Martin Van Buren. He 
deserves the congratulations of the profession. Also to be con- 
gratulated is the Columbia University Press for its recogni- 
tion of an excellent piece of research and for its unusually 
fine printing job. 


The Pennsylvania State University JosEpH G. RAYBACK 


The Victor and the Spoils, A Life of William L. Marcy. By 
Ivor Debenham Spencer. (Brown University Press, 
Providence, R. I., 1959. Pp. xii, 438. $8.00) 


William L. Marcy’s eventful public career of over forty 
years has long deserved a definitive modern biography. Pro- 
fessor Spencer has supplied this need in exemplary fashion. 
The Victor and the Spoils is not a “life and times’ biography. 
The author sticks closely to Marcy’s career as an officer in 
the War of 1812, recorder of the city of Troy, organizing 
member of the Albany Regency, Comptroller of New York 
state, a Justice of the State Supreme Court, United States 
Senator, Governor of New York, Mexican claims commis- 
sioner, wartime Secretary of War under Polk, and Secretary 
of State from 1853 to 1857, the year of his death. To cover 
in authoritative fashion and within one volume such a long 
and important public career is no small feat. 


Professor Spencer admires Marcy, but this admiration sel- 
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dom interferes with his judicious handling of controversial 
material. He has done a remarkable job of research, cover- 
ing scores of manuscript collections, newspapers, and pub- 
lished documents, and drawing his own conclusions from 
them. 

The book has a usable index. The bibliographic essay is 
too brief, but the footnotes supplement this. The style is 
straight forward and felicitous. 


The major weakness of the biography is its lack of balance 
—almost half of the book deals with Marcy’s four-year tenure 
as Secretary of State. This means slighting other phases of 
his career, especially the years at Albany. Much of the mater- 
ial in the latter half of the biography could have been com- 
pressed. For example, a whole chapter is devoted to Marcy’s 
circular on the dress of American diplomats; another entire 
chapter concerns Crampton’s activities and the enlistment 
controversy. In devoting so much attention to Marcy’s last 
four years, the author is forced to eliminate collateral mater- 
ial which would have made his account more valuable. One 
seldom encounters the Whig opposition; Seward and Weed 
are merely names mentioned occasionally. And in his dis- 
cussion of the Koszta note, for example, the incident would 
have been more understandable if some mention had been 
made of the background of troubled Austro-American rela- 
tions since 1849. This lack of balance is a strength as well 
as a weakness, however. Foreign policy is Professor Spencer's 
forte, and the diplomacy of the Pierce administration will 
not have to be covered again for many years. 


There are several minor points on which Professor Spen- 
cer may be criticized, but these do not detract from the basic 
worth of the book. He tends to equate “conservatism” with 
“protectionism” which is hardly valid. He implies that Thur- 
low Weed’s charge that the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Albany as “‘the great financial engine of the Regency” was 
an attempt to create an artificial bogey (p. 71), whereas the 
charge had much substance. In referring to the election of 
1828 he says the Democracy “had the power of the people 
behind them” (p. 39), which is not at all certain in the light 
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of Richard McCormick’s studies of 1828 election behavior. 
In discussing the Mexican War he implies (p. 165) that 
Zachary Taylor’s military exploits were motivated primarily 
by the desire to make himself a Presidential candidate, which 
conflicts with the findings of Holman Hamilton. 

Finally, Professor Spencer leaves several important ques- 
tions unanswered. Why did Marcy support Crawford for 
the Presidency in 1824? Was he merely following Van Bur- 
en’s lead? Why did the Regency pass over Marcy for Lieu- 
tenant Governor in 1828 in favor of the innocuous Enos T. 
Throop, knowing that Van Buren would resign as Governor 
within a few months? 

These criticims are minor in this generally excellent work. 
Professor Spencer must be commended for producing this 
very valuable and long-needed life of Marcy, a job that has 
clearly been a labor of love. 


JAMEs L. CROUTHAMEL 
The Pennsylvania State University 


A History of American Labor. By Joseph G. Rayback. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1959. Pp. vi, 459. 
$6.00) 


At a time when many Americans are heatedly debating 
the role and function of the labor movement in the United 
States (often with more emotion than knowledge), Professor 
Joseph G. Rayback of the Pennsylvania State University has 
written a timely volume that traces the origins and growth 
of organized labor from its obscure beginnings in the colon- 
ial period through the present. His purpose has been to pro- 
vide historical perspective to students as well as the general 
public, and it is within these limitations that the book ought 
to be judged. 

Based on a familiarity with the more important secondary 
works on the history of American labor, Dr. Rayback has 
attempted to trace the growth of unions to their present 
position of importance. Obviously written from a sympa- 
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thetic point of view, the book gently reminds us of the long 
and arduous struggle of workingmen to gain some voice and 
responsibility in the direction and control of the economy, 
and it also endeavors to refute the notion that the labor 
movement has attained an excessive degree of power. Many 
will dispute such conclusions, but on the whole the author 
presents his case with knowledge and clarity. 

In covering so much ground, however, Dr. Rayback has at 
times made his pages almost assume the guise of an encyclo- 
pedia. Thus the finished product is crammed with all the 
usual and important facts, and there is very little of import- 
ance that is overlooked. This virtue, on the other hand, is 
also the cause of what is perhaps the major defect of the book, 
namely, that little or no attempt has been made to provide 
a clear and incisive explanation as to why the American labor 
movement, as a social and economic institution, has develop- 
ed in the way that it has. Why, for example, have American 
unions been relatively conservative on social and economic 
questions and so bitterly opposed to any socialistic or com- 
munistic panaceas, in contrast to their European counter- 
parts? Or why have American labor struggles been marked 
by such violence and bitterness? Equally important is the 
fact that although Dr. Rayback has approached his subject 
from the point of view of the historian rather than the econo- 
mist, his attempt to relate the labor movement to American 
history and culture as a whole has not been notably success- 
ful. Relatively little is made of the fact that the acquisitive 
nature of American unionism is simply a reflection of the 
acquisitive nature of American society. 

One may also disagree with the author on various specific 
points. His explanation of the Jacksonian labor movement 
is less than satisfactory, and his interpretation of the Knights 
of Labor as an early industrial union does not do justice to 
the facts. On such issues, nevertheless, there remains con- 
siderable room for disagreement. 


Despite these shortcomings this volume should prove use- 
ful as an introductory textbook to students as well as those 
individuals interested in acquiring some rudimentary knowl- 
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edge about the development of the American labor move- 


ment. The specialist, on the other hand, will find nothing 
new in these pages. 


Clark University, GERALD N. Gros 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Cranberry Lake, 1845-1959: An Adirondack Miscellany. Edit- 
ed by Albert Vann Fowler. (The Adirondack Museum, 
Blue Mountain Lake, New York, 1959. Pp. 160. $3.50) 


This little volume combines in a pleasant way historical 
account and personal anecdote to produce an impressionistic 
“biography” of the Cranberry Lake region. It contains a brief 
introduction by Walter D. Edmonds, author of Rome Haul 
and Drums Along the Mohawk. The editor is Albert Vann 
Fowler who first came to the region in 1906. The material 
of the book comes from varied sources. There are accounts 
of such things as the damming of the lake, the operations of 
lumbering concerns, and the State Forestry set-up. Personal 
anecdotes and reminiscences from the pens of more than a 
dozen different individuals provide a nostalgic flavor, depict- 
ing life in, on, and around, the lake over the century. 

Life in the lake should be interpreted to mean trout life. 
In the early days the supply was plentiful, and the lake be- 
came famous in the 1880's for this reason. Apparently fishing 
continued good for more than fifty years. After 1940 however 
“it deteriorated rapidly because of the beaver dams on the 
streams and the intreduction of yellow perch, which have 
taken over the lake.” 

In those early days, transportation on the lake was by row 
boat only. Then there was the period when a scheduled sup- 
ply and passenger boat served the entire lake. Both of these 
have now been supplanted by the individual motor boat, 
many of them probably pulling water skiers along behind 
them by now. 

Early day summer visitors around the lake were largely 
fishermen who came with their guides. They normally re- 
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mained for a few days only, and lived primitively. Later 
families, and sometimes groups of families, came in for 
longer periods but with only slightly better accommodations. 
Then the summer hotels developed, some of them becoming 
luxurious resorts where families would come with their own 
servants and remain for the entire summer. Strangely enough 
most of the big hotels met their end by burning. The increas- 
ing use of the automobile signaled the end of the era of the 
big hotels; even those that did not burn lost their popularity 
and practically all of them are now closed. 

The importance of the guide in the development of such 
a region as this is well portrayed. Many of them were color- 
ful characters, some of them serious thinkers, all of them of 
tough pioneer stock. In their day they were an integral part 
of the life of the summer visitors from the cities, and they 
still have their place in the hearts of those whose reminis- 
cences form a part of this volume. 

The book is pleasant reading, but not merely that. The 
story of Cranberry Lake is parallel to that at many other Adi- 
rondack lakes. Hence it performs a service in helping to 
preserve the flavor of an era that has passed. 


Seeley Lake, Montana A. S. MERRILL 


A Selective Bibliography of Publications on the Champlain 
Valley. Compiled by Gertrude E. Cone. (Available 
through the compiler at Plattsburgh, New York, and 
North Country Life, Saranac, New York, copyright 
1959. Pp. viii. 144. Paper. $2.50) 


One of the most useful publications marking the 350th 
anniversary of the discovery of the Champlain Valley is this 
carefully compiled bibliography by Gertrude Cone. For the 
first time we have a selected, annotated list on this historic 
region. Miss Cone is well-equipped for this work; she is a 
native “Yorker” and a lover of the North Country; her pro- 
fessional life has taken her to the schools and libraries of 
Moira, Fort Edward and Plattsburgh; at present she is Assist- 
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ant Librarian at the State University College of Education 
at Plattsburgh. Articles by Miss Cone, based on her master’s 
thesis, “Studies in the Development of Transportation in the 
Champlain Valley to 1876” (University of Vermont, 1945) 
have appeared in North Country Life. 

This attractively printed list of some 800 items is, as the 
compiler notes, comprised of “principally books and pam- 
phlets, with some magazine and newspaper references, for 
particularly important items.” The omission of periodical 
articles leads to a certain imbalance, especially in the field 
of science, where journal literature is more important than 
books. We note, for instance, that only one of Buddington’s 
geological studies is included. Many pertinent publications 
in biology and zoology as well as geology are ruled out by 
this restriction. Geographically, the list covers Saratoga, 
Washington, Warren, Essex and Clinton counties in New 
York, Bennington, Rutland, Addison, Chittenden, Grand 
Isle and Franklin counties in Vermont. 


This bibliography is arranged in one fairly long alpha- 
betical list followed by six short sections on atlases, bibliog- 
raphies and guides, manuscripts and sources, fiction, juven- 
ile fiction, and juvenile non-fiction. The index brings out 
authors (except those in the main list), titles, and subjects, 
and refers to item number. Topics and names mentioned in 
the annotations are indexed. It would have been helpful to 
break down topics with numerous references. There are 
about 35 entries under Adirondacks, 66 under Revolution, 
American, 80 under Geneology. One is really floored by 
over 160 references to Maps. 

One of the excellent features of this list is the annotations. 
The notes for Watson’s Pioneer History, Blodget’s The Bat- 
tle near Lake George and Bascom’s Fort Edward Book are 
typical examples of helpful comments. It is also useful to 
have the descriptions of manuscript material and special 
collections of pamphlets and clippings which are interspersed 
throughout. These supplement Miss Cone’s comments and 
lists of libraries in the prefactory sections. The collections in 
the Keene Valley Public Library and the Saranac Lake Free 
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Library should be added to the list of resources. There are 
good annotations for the various county histories and the 
guidebooks, though it would have been helpful to indicate 
which of the guides were annuals. 

A certain number of typographical errors creep into every 
published work. We note that Keene has been indexed as 
“Keane.” One of Pell’s middle names has suffered a sea- 
change. Rexford (item 529) appears as Redford. Harry Rad- 
ford’s eulogy of Adirondack Murray appears in two places, 
under both Bradford and Radford. Other duplications have 
occurred where the volume has been listed under both author 
and title—i.e. Crisfield Johnson’s “History of Washington 
County,” Andrew Williams's “Descriptive and Historical 
Guide” (incidentally, the author is Winslow Cossoul Wat- 
son). In other cases there is inconsistency in the choice of en- 
try. The New York State Senate report on the Lake Cham- 
plain Tercentenary appears under both Lake Champlain and 
New York State. Some of the other New York State entries 
are inconsistent. A few of the atlases are listed both in the 
main section and in the special list. 

In checking over the New York entries we find that only 
two of the Colvin reports have been included—the 7th 
Adirondack Survey and the 1884 State Land Survey. These 
are separated in the bibliography, one being entered under 
Colvin, the other under New York State. They are brought 
together in the index. We note also that Gordon’s and 
Hough’s gazetteers are missing, while Spafford and French 
are included. 

Despite these minor flaws, the list is most helpful and we 
are grateful to Miss Cone for a fine piece of work. The Re- 
search Foundation of the State University of New York gave 
grants-in-aid, and publication was made possible by assistance 
from the Vermont Historical Society and the New York- 
Vermont Interstate Commission on the Lake Champlain 
Basin. 


Vassar College Library Dorotny A. PLuM 
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The West Point Atlas of American Wars. By Colonel 
Vincent J. Esposito, Chief Editor. (Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York, 1959. Pp. xxv, 414. $47.50) 


This publication has all the qualities of a West Point dress 
parade. It has been carefully prepared with attention to the 
most minute details. It is impressive in organization and 
inspiring in appearance. It represents the work of numerous 
individuals, with the “commanding officer,” or chief editor, 
receiving the greatest credit. And like the Corps of Cadets 
when they stride onto the Plain of the United States Military 
Academy, both constitute notable contributions—one signif- 
icant and the other potential—to American history. 

Two volumes of maps and text cover all engagements in 
which American troops participated as well as battles of the 
same wars in which there were no U. S. soldiers. The first 
volume uses 158 maps to cover wars from the colonial period 
through the Spanish-American. The 256 maps of the second 
volume relate to two World Wars and the Korean conflict. 

Following 16 maps that trace engagements up to the Civil 
War, the Atlas establishes a valuable record with 138 maps 
to locate the events of that war. These maps are only 32 
fewer than those for the six years of global warfare in World 
War II. For the Civil War, and major events in the other 
wars, the Atlas has a useful pattern: a map of a large area to 
illustrate overall strategy followed by maps of smaller areas 
to show closeups of individual battles and even a succession 
of maps that indicate day-by-day, as well as hour-by-hour, 
changes in the sequence of events. 

The maps have clarity combined with detail although 
some for the earlier wars attempt to show too much and make 
reading difficult. A page of text accompanies each map. The 
explanatory text describes strategy, tactics, and maneuvers 
with all the terse qualities of a communiqué from the battle- 
field. They add up, however, to a significant compilation of 
military history. 

In addition to maps and text, the apparatus of the volumes 
includes a chronology for each war according to theaters of 
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operation and an annotated bibliography. The emphasis 
throughout is on land warfare although amphibious, naval, 
and air actions are indicated. The atlas illustrates with 
unusual effectiveness where and how countless GI’s fought 
during more than 250 years of history. 


Albany WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


Vanishing Crafts and Their Craftsmen. By Rollin C. Stein- 
metz and Charles S. Rice. (Rutgers University Press, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 1959. Pp. 160 with 71 illustrations, 
$4.75) 


A book about crafts which is the result of field trips rather 
than hearsay or literary sources is always welcome to the 
folklorist and historian. This brief volume with its numerous 
illustrations and personal interviews with craftsmen, is a 
particularly refreshing and sympathetic report on types of 
craftsmen who in their specialized areas are in many Cases 


able to compete with the mass production system. 

There is a certain melancholy as in the case of a small 
glass works, which is slowly dying because of foreign machine- 
competition and because of the difficulty in getting young 
people to take over. This last plaint, especially, runs like a 
thread through most of these interviews—young people will 
not put up with the long apprenticeship, harder physical 
demands, or lower pay that go into the making of a crafts- 
man. And yet, in our machine age a good custom blacksmith, 
farrier, or stone mason could find more work than he could 
keep up with. 

In addition to well known crafts, such as the blacksmith, 
woodcarver, and potter, the authors have managed to unearth 
men who have followed, or are still following, such trades as 
button and comb maker, lime-burner, illuminator, ox-yoke 
maker, and charcoal burning. There is even a part-time 
hermit, who makes wreaths and baskets, canes chairs, and 
dowses for water. 


All told, here are fourteen trades or crafts covered, from 
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the humanistic rather than the technological approach. Mr. 
Steinmetz and Mr. Rice are interested in stressing the indi- 
vidual who can earn a living through traditional skills “and 
maintain (their) self-reliance and personal dignity.” In this 
brief book they have succeeded quite well. 


Cooperstown PER GULDBECK 





New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been —— 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use of the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors local chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 
At Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 


especially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 
collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 
history, rural life, the folk arts and crafts, the history of agriculture and 


small businesses. 

DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 

From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 


folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 





THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SEMINARS ON AMERICAN CULTURE 
July 3-9 and July 10-16, 1960 








